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PUR friends in the operative classes 
need never hesitate about writing 
to us (as some of them say they 
do), when they have any infor- 
mation to communicate of 
suggestions to make. We trust they know 
that we regard with interest whatever seems 








principle of association gives. That a right 
appreciation of this is growing amongst 
the upper and middle classes is shown 
by the fact that a sum equal to 150 mil- 
lions is at this time assured to the survivors 
of individuals in England and Scotland, but 
the system requires yet to be largely extended. 
It must be remembered that there are two or 
three associations in existence, ‘‘ The Builders’ 
Foremen,” “The Masons,” &c. who seek to 
raise funds for the erection of “ Retreats” for 
their class. What we look for, however, and 
what we have long advocated, is that general 





likely to improve the condition of the masses | 


of the community, and would lend any aid in| 
our power to advance this object. We may | 
not always be able to attend at once to matters | 
suggested to us, and sometimes, of course, | 
may not consider it desirable to do so at all; | 
ut such communications will always be re-| 
ceived by us with pleasure, and be certain of | 
our attention. To those who simply write, 
complaining of their special circumstances (we 
have two such letters before us at this moment) 
we can scarcely be of any service beyond 
reminding them that,— 


j 


*« We have always enough to bear— 
We have always a something to do— 
We have never to seek for care, 
When we have the world to get through!” 


** There’s nothing that sorrow can yield, 

Excepting a harvest of pain ; 

Far better to seek fortune’s field, 
And till it and plough it again ! 

The weight that exertion can move, 
The gloom that decision may span, 

The manhood within us but prove ! 
So keep the heart light as you can.” 


It seems to us, we may be wrong, but it 
-certainly seems to us that the artizans of the 
United Kingdom have never had a better 
prospect before them than they have now. 
Nothing is to be done without industry, right- 
endeavour, and good conduct; but with these 
they all may, if they please, maintain them- 
selves respectably, and make satisfactory pro- 
gress. 


** All is the gift of Industry ; whate’er 
Exalts, embellishes, and renders life 
Delightful.” 


‘We will say a word or two more on this 
point, however, when we have noticed two or 
three letters from correspondents who sign 
themselves working men. “J. P.” writing 
from Oxford, comments with gratification on 


Provident and Benevolent Institution for all 
connected with building operations, supported 
by the architects, engineers, contractors, and 
workmen in one great guild or brotherhood, 
which would enable all with safety to make 
provision for the future, and lead by substan- 
tial rewards to the spread of habits of fore- 
thought and preparation. 

A remark on our part, a fortnight ago, with 
| reference to the insurance of workmen’s tools, 
| as to the want of an association in which they 
| could confide, has brought us several letters, 
including one from the secretary of the 
London “ Friendly Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners,” founded as long ago as 1799, and 
which, as he says, “has always met the de- 
mands upon it.” We are anxious not to throw 
any slur upon this or any other honestly con- 
ducted society ; but the members of it know 
well enough how many clubs in the country 
with similar objects have failed, and what dis- 
tress and privation have been the result to 
hundreds. 
| As to this particular society, indeed, without 
reference to the possibility of delinquency on the 
part of individuals, we venture to assert that 
by means of the same payments in a large 
and scientifically organised association much 
larger results could be obtained. Still, until | 
we can get the better, we will say nothing to 
discourage the good. There is one rule, never- 
theless, to which we must most strenuously 
object; and that is No. 8, which compels | 
“each member to pay 6d. per month to the! 
stock, and spend one pot of porter each time | 
| his money is paid.” The evil tendency of this | 











regulation, its injustice, its pgsitive wickedness, 
are so evident that comment is scarcely neces- | 


sary, and we do very earnestly urge the weil- | 





j 
| 


Mr. Peto’s recent reference, at the dinner of | intentioned directors of the society to rescind | 
the Builders’ Benevolent Institution, to his |it forthwith, and devise some other mode of | 


training in the workskop, but says he “ should | paying the “landlord” (the only motive, we 
have been more pleased to have seen that he | may suppose, for the rule), without the train of | 


had headed a list of contributions towards the 
building of some almshouses for the reception 
-of artizans, instead of leaving them to fly to 
our unions, and mix with persons that every 
industrious man abominates.” 
“this suggestion might be carried out in the 
same manner as the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution, and that it would be responded to, 
not only by the masters, but the workmen 
themselves.” None can desire the erection of 
a provident Retreat for building operatives, 
one that they have themselves contributed to 
and can go to as a right, than we do. It 
seems positively disgraceful to us that there is 
no such Retreat. “J. P.” says “ Alms- 
houses,” but we do not much like the word, 
For some there must doubtless be almshouses, 
but the majority might make for themselves a 
sufficient provision against misfortune and 
poverty in old age, if they ‘would but rightly 
avail themselves of the power which tle 





He thinks | 


evils which are attached to this. We speak in| 
/no captious spirit, but out of sincere“good- | 
will. 

“ Masters should not trust so much to fore- 
men,” writes one, himself a foreman, “ but) 
| should themselves see to the progress of their | 
various works, and pay the men themselves.” 
Very good advice where practicable, but out of | 
the question with the great capitalist builders | 
of the metropolis, with their one, two, and! 
three thousand men at work for them at the | 
same time. “ The evil is,” he goes on to say, 
“that the foremen employ men whom they 
happen to know, without caring much about 
their worth, while many good men are left | 
unemployed.” 

At the present moment we are disposed to | 
think there are comparatively few really good | 
workmen out of employ, and while bread and 
other necessaries of life are cheap, wages are 








two justices of the peace settling for “ Maysons, 
carpenters, joiners, plumbers, tylers, sclaters, 
bricklayers, and plasterers,” that “ nore shall 
take for his work for the day, without meat or 
drink, above 1s.—nor with meat and drink 
above 6d. The master-workman, who has 
others working under his direction, not above 
1s. 2d.”* They were appointed to work from 
“ five in the morning till betwixt seven and eight 
at the night, from the midst of March to the 
middle of September; and from the midst of 
September to the midst of March, to work 
from the spring of day till night, except at 
breakfast half an hour, at dinner an hour, at 
drinking half an hour; and, in the summer 
half-year, they may sleep, each day, half an 
hour; else, for every hour’s absence, to defaulk 
a penny; and every Saturday afternoon, or eve 
of a holiday, that they cease to work, is to be 
accounted but half a day.” 

“How would the joiners, carpenters, and 
other artizans of Manchester,” says the writer 
we are quoting, “like to have their wages 
fixed in this stringent manner at the present 
day?” [They would not merely not like it, 
but they would not permit it, and very properly 
too.} “Even the master workman, who 
superintended the labours of a number of 
skilled artificers, was only rated 2d. a day 
above a man who merely guided the plough 
or handled the spade; while the master tailor 
was not deemed worthy of a larger sum than 
was paid to the mere day-labourer. The hours 
of labour, too, will startle some of those blind 
idolators of the past, who fancy that previous 
to the introduction of the factory system the 
length of a working day was much shorter 
than it is now. From five in the morning till 
half-past seven in the evening, with two hours 
and a half for meals and rest, gives no less 
than twelve hours of labour altogether, one- 
half of which was reckoned equal to the cost 





of a day’s board. At the present day, a Man- 


chester joiner, who earns 4s. 4d. for ten hours’ 
labour, can purchase a day’s food for one- 
fourth of that sum, whence it follows that his 
disposable wages are 200 per cent. higher for 
ten hours’ labour, than a man working at the 
same trade could have earned in 1725 by 
working twelve hours.” : 

Compare the prices of things even forty 
years ago, with the prices now, salt, sugar, tea, 
butter, soap, flour, clothes ;—examine, too, 
the increase in the average length of life (an im- 
portant point), and the improvement in material 
condition is made evident; while if you notice 
theestablishmentof elementary drawing schools, 
artizans’ schools, schools of design, and free 
libraries, you will see a good prospect opening 
for intellectual advancement. At all events, 
and we offer the advice only to such as are 
disposed to take it from us, and will not think 
us impertinent, Do not fail to give your chil- 
dren the advantage of the means of improve- 
ment and ultimate advancement which offer 
themselves; send your sons to the elementary 
drawing schools, and encourage in them a 
taste for reading. : 





DESTRUCTION OF THE “ FirE-ANNIHILA- 
tor ” Works By Fire.—A somewhat strange 
event took place on Sunday last, namely, the 
destruction of Phillips’s “ Fire Annihilator” 
Works at Battersea, by fire, and notwithstand- 


|ing the presence and spontaneous explosion of 


numerous charges of the fire annihilating 
material. The fire was attributed to incendiary 
design. 





high. At Manchester, in May 1725, we find 





* Quoted in “ British Quarterly” for May last. 
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THE STUDY AND APPLICATION OF ART.* 
Now an infinity of forms has been employed | 
in Gothic art. Many of these are but works | 
of inauguration, no way belonging to any one | 
material more than any other. All such are. 
common property. But those which do actually | 
refer to the nature of, and mode of construc- 
tion with, particular materials, are not to be 
quietly fathered on others that would none of | 
their parentage. For instance, you may carve 
a lily in stone, or wood, or iron: the lily here | 
is a form of common property ; so also are the | 
forms of foliage: but it would be absurd to 
try and erect stone rafters, or iron columns 
as large as a column of glass need be to sustain | 
the same weight. Attend, also, to the propor- 
tions in which different materials must be used 
to bear the same weight. Of course all here | 
know what is called the crushing weight as to | 
various substances; and that the bulk of | 
material used for sustaining purposes must) 
always be in proportion to its power of resist-_ 
ance. This crushing weight varies even for 
divers sorts of brick, of which one will take, 
twice the burden of another. Look, too, at 
the state of the case with respect to iron, of | 
which the wrought is fibrous, and the cast) 
crystalline in nature; and it will soon be per- 
ceived how much less bulk is required in the 
one than in the other: for where the cast is 
weighty, cumbersome, and always more or less 
unsafe, the wrought is light and elegant, and | 
strong as the magic net wherein the wizard of 
the Castle of Indolence was pent. Whence 
may he never escape ! 
‘The best mode of study is to try and design | 
a building in one material only, selecting which | 
you please, stone, wood, iron, or any other : | 
persuade yourselves for the time that this is) 
the only substance in existence; and you will 
soon find yourselves engaged in as pretty a 
struggle and as pleasant a work for a man of 
judgment and imagination as you can possibly | 
desire. You will then learn exactly what that 
is capable of which you have chosen ; you will 
use every ingenuity to succeed in your design; 
you will meet with difficulties worthy of con- 
quest ; and must naturally discover many | 
things that may be done which nobody 
thought of, because nobody, or perhaps few, 
have ever tried the experiment. Suppose you 
had chosen iron and metal only, you should 
be allowed to cast it in any form but such as 
expressly belongs to another, to have it wrought 
into imitation of any natural object, but espe- 
cially inte those in which it cannot be cast; to 
decorate with any colour but what notoriously | 
appertains tosome other well-knownsubstance; 
then for ornament you might use the arts of 
science, and electrotype your beaten vine with 
gold or silver, where you desire the effect, and 
have no intention of asserting that it is solid 
gold or solid silver throughout: you might 
resort to the beautiful contrivances of science, 
also, to light this edifice in new and elegant 
ways; and you might then invite inspection | 
to your new work, In employing but one} 
class of materials it would soon be discovered | 
where they failed in contrivance or effect, | 
and there could be introduced others | 
more suitable. But by this procese as! 
at first proposed, you would ascertain the| 
exact capabilities of each substance, and could | 
then combine them together to tell as poetic | 
and beautiful anarchitectural tale as any idealist | 
might desire. A correct imagination also will | 
lead to the right choice of materials for different 
subjects. We cannot always go from grave to | 
gay, from lively to severe, in the same thing: 


What does it matter! As much as it matters monious unity, move on to the accomplish- 
to be dull and stupid from their indifference ;| ment of great things in the advancement.and 
as much as it matters to subjugate the muses | development of your art. You have on your 
to a grovelling spirit of trade and barter; as | side all the advantage of the very Spring and 


| much asit mattersto pervert the taste, and vitiate | flower of life, when the heart is warm, the 


the imagination of our fellows through their | imagination teeming, the will ready, the whole 
eyes; as much as it would matter to be con- man ardent, earnest, burning to push on, If 
demned to listen to a perpetual tuning-up and | here, then, men attend in force, if for this place 
no music ; as much as it would matter to be as they reserve the choicest efforts of their leisure 
cold, flat, formal, and unlovely in our minds if every one is willing to communicate his own 
as a shameful apathy can make us! Well, we! information, and ready to acquire, in return 
are getting transcendental ; we will come dowo what may we not hope for, to what may we not 
from our height; we will have no fine aspira- aspire? The very force of this society lies in 
tions; we will be very, very practical; we will | the liberal principles, so creditable to its ori. 
brood over our disappointments, and give up ginal founders, on which it is based; this ig 
in despair: it is all no use; let us have no/ not the assembly of men who have sunk upon 
fine art, but money; let the world roll on in the silken cushions of that competency and 
its old dusty grooves,—who cares? And we, self-sufficiency which precludes all further 
poor wretches, why are we always trying to effort; it is one animated from all causes with 
rise? What has an artist, so named, to do the desire to advance and to be great; and 
with wings, and soaring in search of beauty | imbued by the very nature of its position with 
and grace? No; let us sit down in the dust, | that warm and fertilizing spirit, that fervour of 
and build in straw, and play with ugliness like | mind, which is meeting in all classes the deter. 
idiots. This, gentlemen, is a tone, I trust, but mination to improve, to expand, and to rise, 
of few: it is not as we think, it is not as we) H. T. Brarrawaite. 
feel, it is not as we will act. It must be re-| 
membered, that all these things insisted on ; 

with respect to design in various substances,| THE UNDERGROUND ELECTRIC 

are under the law, not of morality, but of taste. | TELEGRAPH. 

However much men may be retrograde and) On Monday the operation of laying down 
slavish in your art, it does not arise, as some | the wires of the underground electric telegraph 
say, from an extraordinary desire of architec- | between Dover and the metropolis was com- 
tural lying, architectural fraud, and architec- | pleted, and a junction having been effected with 
tural goodness-knows-what-besides ; it arises| the submarine cable, a direct communication 
more from want of knowing how to act. I was at once established between the offices of 
am not to be told that any one making a bad | the ‘‘ European and Submarine Printing Tele- 
design has a deliberate intention of dving| graph Company” in Cornhill and Paris. This 
damage. The evil is done; but I absolve the, new line of telegraph follows the route of the 
doer in this case from the intention. It is;old Dover coach road, passing through the 
well, therefore, to be on our guard from so several towns of Dartford, Gravesend, Roches- 
extending the code of wickedness as to look | ter, Sittingbourne, and Canterbury, and has 
upon grainers of mutation- wood as downright been laid down by Messrs. Frend and Hamill, 
sinners: we believe that their work is of bad of Bedford-row. The works have been rapidly 
taste; but, at the same time, we do not look done in defiance both of unfavourable weather 
upon them as men tobecoerced bythe armof law and of direct opposiiion, and it is a matter of 
or avoided as lepers. There is an unlucky congratulation to all whose business or plea- 
cant in this extreme view which were well sure renders frequent communication with the 
avoided, as it tends to render morality ridicu- | continent requisite or desirable, that there need 
lous by making it embrace matters of taste not now be any delay in the transmission of 

















and hedge them round with penal regulations. | 
Let us first convince men that their works | 


tend to an injurious effect, and not violently 
assail them for innocently following pursuits 
for which we have found no better substitute. 
But for those who do know, and act not 
according to their knowledge, there may be 
some truth in saying that they are in the posi- 


‘tion of men who fail in the execution of their 


duty. Men who ask “ what does it matter ?” or 


answer “ any thing will do,” are of this class, | 


and deserve both the censure of the critic, and 
of all who have any soul about them. 

I have now passed through the matters pro- 
posed at the beginning of this paper. We 


messages between the two countries, WLether 
there will be or not, or if the facilities will be 
developed as they should be, we have yet to 
see. Before the completion of this line all 
| continental messages from London were con- 
veyed by means of the South Eastern Railway 
_Company’s telegraph to Dover, where a break 
occurred, owing to the absence of direct tele- 
graphic communication between the station 
and the office of the submarine company. It 
was partly to avoid this interruption, but 
mainly to save a very heavy rental paid to the 
South-Eastern Company for the privilege of 
using their telegraph, that the construction of 
the underground telegraph was resolved upon. 





have followed the cevelopment, guidance, and The pecuniary loss involved led the South- 
application of those faculties of the mind Eastern directors to resist, even by force, in 
chiefly conceived in the following of art; and defiance of the powers of an Act of Parliament, 
we have pursued the ma'ter in those branches | the transit of the telegraph under their rail- 
which at a former time were yet left for exami-| way. This happened at Canterbury, and was 


nation. But there yet remains one question 
pertinent to the subject you ask. With all 
that is said about materials, where is the 
material to carry out all this reform, or even to 
enable us to begin it? I answer, that it is 
here, in this place, in the “ Architectural 


carried so far that Mr. Frend, the con- 
tractor, was actually given into custody by the 
railway officials and taken before the mayor 
and magistrates, by whom he was, of course, 
at once discharged. 

| The line of telegraph of which we are speak- 


Association.” You are associated for the ex- | ing consists of six pure copper wires encased 


press purpose of endeavouring to achieve these 
desirable changes. Why associated? To do 
that in a body which is beyond the scope of 


we should find it hard to be gay in granite, or any individual; to gain ali the great support 


grave in plaster. 


‘in gutta ee These wires are manufac- 
a 


tured in half-mile lengths, which (after being 
‘joined together) are protected along the high 


: |roads by wooden troughs, and in towns by 
Nor would any one erect a| to be derived from mutual assistance, mutual iron tubes, which are respectively sunk to an 


marble booth at a fair, or set up an image of | interchange of thought, mutual esteem and _| average depth of two feet beneath the surface 
unseasoned wood in memory of the Duke of , encouragement. 


Wellington. According to the nature of the work 


Here the deficiencies of one in eny particular 


‘of the ground. The troughs are of simple 
|construction, being formed by sawing 4 


and its intent, so then will be your choice; so branch are made up for, compensated by deal into three, thus obtaining a square of 
will the place in which you use different sub-| the skill of another in the same; one has 
stances; just as we pack not tiles in a foun- | Original talent in design, another thoroughly 


dation, nor lay blocks of marble on the 
wooden framework of a roof; because we can- 
not, itis said ; very clear; we perceive all these 
properties where they are forced upon us; 
but there we stop. It is there that we must 
not stop. Why not? What does it matter? 
ee Eee 
* See page 654, ante, 











understands the distinctive characteristics of 
| styles, another is a master of colour as to be 
| employed in architecture, another is accurate 
/ and faithful in the delineation of known exam- 
/ples. Every man has his field of operation ; 
there need be no clashing nor rivalry; but 
|each may, if he will, communicate his light to 
| his neighbour, and all together, in one har- 


/about 2} inches, with a groove cut out at the 
planing mills, to contain the wires. ‘The ends 
‘as well as the tops (which latter are about 
three-quarters of an inch in thickness), are cut 
to a bevel, and so the covering ie made com- 
plete and secure. In the method of — 
the iron tubes, the company have avail 

themselves of a patent taken out by Mr. Brett, 
who is also (as is well known to our readers), 
the patentee of the process of telegraphic 
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printing. This method resembles very nearly | 
that plan of dovetailing which is commonly 
adopted in children’s dissecting maps, viz. a 
circular dovetail on the casting of each alter- 
nate pipe is inserted into a corresponding | 
aperture left for the purpose in the substance 
of the tube next adjoining it, and so on. The. 
company, foreseeing the possibility of injury | 
to their wires, have provided at the end of | 
each mile, a box, in which the continuous line | 
of wire is coiled, for the length of some few | 
yards, so that, should any mischance occur, | 
the means of testing the soundness of the’ 
line, mile by mile, are at hand; for all that is | 
requisite in such a contingency will be the. 
severance of the coiled wire at the end of any 
given mile, and atrial of its efficacy up to that 
point by means of a portable battery. We 
understand that similar underground tele- 
graphs will be proceeded with as rapidly as. 
— be to other important towns, both inland 
and on the coast. Indeed, the complete suc- 
cess of the present experiment of carrying a 
telegraph beneath instead of over the surface of 
the ground, seems to remove any difficulties 
which may have been supposed to exist to a 
direct telegraphic communication between all | 
sufficiently important places in the kingdom, 
whether proximate or not to a line of railway. 
The expense is of course considerably more. | 

Various messages were passed between Paris | 
and London, somewhat interfered with by the | 
dampness of the atmosphere on the French 
side, where the wires are not insulated. 
Amongst these was one to the President, 
wherein the company said, —“‘ May this won- 
derful invention serve, under the Empire, to 
promote the peace and prosperity of the 
world.” We do not hear that the toadyism 
which prompted this unnecessary observation 
has been honoured with a reply. 

The engineers of the company are Messrs. 
Wollaston and Crampton; to the latter of 
whom much is due for the successful initiation 
of the submarine telegraph. 








CHARACTERISTICS OF CINQUE-CENTO 
GLASS PAINTINGS. 

Ir appears in your correspondent “F, W. O.’’’s 
letter to Tue Burtper of the 16th Oct. (which 
I have had no leisure to notice earlier) that the 
simple point of controversy between us is, as 
to the truth of the two first, and as to the 
meaning to be attached to the last of the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, which I used, on a former 
occasion, in speaking of the Cinque-Cento 
style of glass-painting. 1. ‘ Here complicated 
foreground groups are introduced.” 2. “The 
relative distances of the various objects are 
preserved by means of light and shade, and 
the landscape background, monotonous as it 
may appear in comparison with that of an oil 
or fresco painting, recedes, and disengages 
itself from the figures and architecture, im- 
parting to the picture an effect of atmosphere.”’ | 
3. “In the pictures of the Cinque-cento | 
period, the strongest contrasts of colour, and | 
of light and shade are employed.” 

Your correspondent impugns the truth of 
the first paragraph, because he does not find 
any complicated foreground group io any of 
the windows of the Chapel of the Miraculous | 
Sacrament at Brussels. To which I answer, 
first, that I never meant to affirm that all. 
Cinque-cento glass paintings had complicated 


‘foreground groups, but only that many of 
~ ames ; 4 ‘of their design alone, because I have seen 


earlier Cinque-cento glass paintings, similar in| 


them had, as any one possessing but a trifling 
ne with the style cannot but admit: 
and, secondly, that I never affirmed that the 
Brussels windows in particular had such 
groups. The original paper, which was 
published in your pages, and my former letter 
to Tue Burtper of the 14th August, will, I 
believe, in the judgment of any candid reader, 
bear me out in the above statements. 
The next paragraph your correspondent im- 
pugns, on the ground that he finds, on exam- 
ining the above-mentioned windows, “ that 
the open ground within the architecture is) 
filled in with considerable masses of a pale. 
blue of a lilac tone. That there is no vestige 
of any thing like a background, so called— 
neither tree, nor building, nor distant object— | 
all flat pale blue. That this ground has, as 


| Brussels windows are as light, or even lighter, 


‘made so deep as to be opaque. 
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he believes, been recently restored, as they 


| say, in exact imitation of the old,—and that it 


is nearly like it there is no reason to doubt; 


but that the old would be more broken in 


tint, for that this is, indeed, flat to excess.” 


To all this I might answer as before, that I 


never asserted that all Cinque-cento glass 
paintings had landscape backgrounds ; or that 
these windows in particular had them. But I 
prefer to ask your correspondent whether, in 
his definition of “ background,” in the present 








| that the success of the Brussels windows de- 
| pends, principally, on their contrasts of colour, 
and light and shade. The white mass of the 
architecture is contrasted with figures nearly 
or entirely coloured. The dark soffits of the 
arches are contrasted with the pale blue sky, 
and this again with figures or other objects, 
which, being darkly shaded towards their 
edges, appear as if they were thrown against 
,it; as in some of the pictures of Francia and 
‘other early masters. Your correspondent has 


case, he intends to exclude the architectural noticed the opposition of a positive blue to the 


accessories of the design, which do obviously, | 


in my opinion, form part of the background of 
the group, and are treated as the same would 
ve in an oil or fresco painting ? If he does, I 
will further ask him whether a representation of 


plain blue sky behind a group of figures, may 
not fairly be called a “ background ”—an at- 
mospheric one if he pleases—even though no) 


pale blue, or rather grey, of the sky. In one 
instance the contrast is very striking; a blue 
shield being suspended from an archway right 
against the sky, causing it to retire in an extra- 
ordinary manner. Throughout the windows 
the principle of relief by means of sharp lights 
contrasted with strong, and not unfrequently 
hard shadows, is very perceptible, by which 


tree, nor building, nor other distant object of means distinctness is promoted without any 


like nature be shown; and inquire of those 


who are familiar with the style, and acquainted 


with these windows, whether it was not the) 


frequent practice of the Cinqne-cento artists to 


_employ pale blue glass, such as your corre- 


spondent describes, for representing—not “a 


_ground”’ of blue, since a deeper blue was 


used for that purpose—but the effect of the 
firmament; and whether the pale blue in these 
windows was not used with that intention? 
I will admit that the restored blue is inferior 
to the original; but still it produces the effect 
of a clear sky showing itself between the 
soffits of the arches, and the figures; and, by 
apparently receding, it disengages itself from 
them perfectly. It therefore, as I submit, 
bears out my allegation, though perhaps not 
to the extent.that the original blue glass might 


have done. 


With regard to the last paragraph ques- 
tioned by your correspondent, I readily admit 
that, had I been writing a treatise on the 
different styles of glass painting, instead of a 
slight sketch of them by way of introduction 
to another subject, I should not have failed to 
qualify the statement contained in it respecting 
the strength of the shading, by confining that 
strength to such a limit as would not be in- 
compatible with the transparency of the 
shadow. But, notwithstanding the inadvertent 
generality of the statement, I think it suft- 
ciently appears, from the whole tenor of 
my paper in Tue Burvtper, that all I in- 
tended to affirm was, that, a more powerful 
effect of light and shade is exhibited by a 
favourable examp’e of the Cinque-cento style, 
than by any glass painting belonging to any 
preceding style. I could, indeed, justify the 
literal correctness of my statement, but I prefer 
to take it in the sense I originally intended it 
should convey, as this will reduce the difference 
of opinion between your correspondent and 
myself to the lowest limit. He says that the 


in colour, than the Late Perpendicular; cer- 


| tainly lighter than some contemporary windows, 


—in which I quite agree, it being a character- 


‘istic of the glass painters, especially of the 
Flemish school, during the Cinque-cento period, 


to avoid as much as possible the use of the, 
more positive colours. But I differ from your 
correspondent in thinking that these windows 


‘do not exhibit very strong contrasts of colour 


and of light and shade. ‘To what is it then, | 
that, as pictures, they owe their extraordinary 
distinctness of effect? It cannot be the nature 


design to the Brussels windows, but which, | 
being deficient in shadow, or defective in the | 
arrangement of their colouring, are as confused | 
in effect as a Gothic window in the most | 
approved court-card style. 


loss of brilliancy. It would not be easy, with- 
out the aid of an engraving, to describe these 
windows properly, and the contrivances re- 


| sorted to for producing distinctness in a mate- 


ria! whose scale of transparent shadow is so 
limited ; but I trust that I have stated enough 
to justify my assertion, that the best Cinque- 
cento glass paintings are distinguished from 


‘those of the preceding styles by strong con- 


trasts of colour, and of light and of shade— 
especially as your correspondent expressly 
admits that the Brussels windows are less flat 
than Late Perpendicular ones, stating that 
“the shaded roof and the careful perspective ” 
in the Brussels windows “give an appearance 
of positive recess.” 

It is not my intention to question the rules 
which your correspondent has been so good as 
to lay down for the guidance of all future glass 
painters, further than to remark, that if rules 
to the like effect were applied to other kinds of 
painting, they would lead to the condemnation 
of works which have obtained the suffrages of 
the learned and experienced; and deservedly 
so, if their world-wide celebrity and popularity 
are entitled to any weight. Nothing is easier, 
or more imposing, or more dangerous, than to 
attempt to enunciate abstract propositions in 
regard to subjects whose principles are far 
from being thoroughly ascertained. In such 
cases it is often safer to trust to the suggestions 
of those instincts which are naturally implanted 
in us. Thus, in judging of a painting, the 
practical question is, “ Does it look well ?” 
A question which commonly receives the 
soundest solution from our innate perception 
of form and colour. Judged by this standard, 
I am bold enough to say that the Brussels 
windows, notwithstanding their supposed 
attempt at illusion, are admirable both in design 
and execution. As “a practical commentary ” 
on this opinion, I may refer to the practice of 
perhaps the best glass-painter of the day, 


|M. Capronnier, who has abandoned the com- 


paratively flat style, seen “ in the windows of 
the small chapel behind the high altar,” for 
the more forcible style adopted in “ his window 
over the altar in the Sacrament chapel,”—a 


‘window which happens to have been executed 


some years subsequently to those first men- 
tioned, and not previously to them, as your 
correspondent erroneously states. ‘I‘hus forti- 
fied, 1 think I was justified in recommending 
the introduction into St. Paul’s Cathedral of 
windows similar in design and execution to 
those ia the Chapel of the Miraculous Sacra- 
ment at Brussels. C. Winston. 





Brick AND Potrery Cuay IN THE Exe. 
—An extensive deposit of a red matter, 
called “ black mud,” in the estuary of the Exe, 


Neither can it has been analysed at the instance of Mr. Phil- 


be any extraordinary depth of shadow, for, | lips, of Clist Honiton, and found to consist 


no part of these windows is the 


appear to be almost equally in relief when the 
eye is so far closed as to render the perspec- 
tive lines invisible; and besides, as I said be- 
fore, I have seen windows, having similar per- 
spective lines, which, notwithstanding, appear 
flat. On the whole, I think, it will be found 





| " ‘ dent rightly observes, in| almost entirely of an earthy matter, which 
elt lee. sc ae ee shadow | produces pottery equal, it is said, to that pro- 
Neither | duced at Bridgewater, and bricks of a finer 
js it the perspective lines, for these windows | description than any made in the Exeter 


| brickyards. The clays deposited in estuaries 
generally ought to be examined, as many of 
| them would be found to be valuable. In fact, 
| it was in ancient estuaries and seas chiefly that 
| clays of all sorts, though now ialand, were ori- 
| ginally deposited. 
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TENSION CHAIN-NET FLOORS AND 
ROOFS FOR SPANS OF 500 FEET. 

Ir has long been a desideratum how to 
cover in the largest possible space either as a 
floor or a roof, resting only on the enclosing 
walls, without intermediate supports in the 
form of columns, and distributing the strain | 
equally over the whole floor or roof, and also| 
equally over the whole of the supporting walls. | 
In the usual mode of structure for roofs, the 
principals bear on the walls only at intervals, 
and thus a small portion has to carry a large 
Joad. In floors, large girders are also sup- 
ported at intervals, and a comparatively small | 
area of wall has to take the whole load. Of 
the advantages of a clear space without co- 
lumns, all persons must be aware who may! 
have sat behind one at a lecture or theatre. 
The structure | am about to describe is very| 
simple, being in truth only a repetition of 
parts or types, not more than nine in number, | 
including fastenings. The present design 
shows a span of 200 feet, giving an area of 
40,000 square feet, or 400 building squares. 

Two short links of the form shown at A A, | 
figs. 1 and 2, are pierced with five holes each, 
and thus form a pair of jaws, in which are in- 
serted four long links, B, secured by four bolts | 
passing through all three thicknesses. 

Over the centre hole is placed a cruciform | 
standard, C C, shaped like a turnstile, and it 
is fixed by a bolt passing down the centre and 
through the two short links. The links are 
ten feet long, and the arms of the standard 
five feet each way to the centre of the link : 
each arm is there met by the arm of a similar 
standard, D. D. figs. 1 and 2, and the two are 
connected together. As there are twenty 
links each way to make up the 200 feet, a net 
is formed of 400 meshes or squares of ten feet 
each. At every intersection is placed a stand. 
ard. Thus the net affords a tension strain 
below, and the standards a compression abut- | 

ment over the whole surface above. ‘The| 
chains, of course, are of wrougltiron, and the | 


standards may be of cast iron, or of wrought 
iron if preferred. The central links must of 
course be of greater strength than the external 
ones. Now, as holes may be broken in a net 
without destroying the strength of other parts, 
so the breaking or severance of a number of 
these links would not cause the roof to fall 


down so long as material enough were left in the | 


others, and therefore it is a very safe construc- 
tion. It is also a construction susceptible of 
considerable elegance and ornament. The 
chain links may be of flat or round bar, or 
fluted, or of open work, or ornamented on their 
mid-length, and the short links and the nuts 
may also be very ornamental, being manufac- 
tured by punching. 
Gothic or other construction, and are sus- 
ceptible of many kinds of ornament. 


The squares of 10 feet are intersected by | 


one or two intermeJiates, dividing them into 
squares of 5 feet, or 3 feet 4 inches. On 
these squares are laid sheets of thick glass, 
between dividing ribs, which are cast on the 


metal and kept below the thickness of the | 
The glass is fixed and rendered water- | 


glass, 
tight by strips of cork or other elastic medium, 


The standards may be of | 


| lanthorn, or with triangular sheets of glass in 
'a pyramidal form. A very beautiful groined 
ceiling might be produced in this mode. The 
| mechanical arrangement is also well adapted 
‘to railway stations, when a large space is 
required free from columns. Although this 
roof is shown flat, it is obvious that the same 
construction is applicable to an arch or dome 
roof, in such case each standard serving as a 
wedge by simply elongating the arms. 

When used as a floor, this structure may be 
covered above with sheets of sawn slate, the 
edges stopped with cork, as before described, 
or wood pieces may be inserted between the 
slates to lay flooring-boards on, Other slates 
can be laid, if required, on the tops of the 
‘tension-rods to form a ceiling, and thus a 
| hollow space, fire-proof, formed for the pur- 
poses of warming and ventilation, may be 
obtained ; or by attaching timbers and laths, 
or interweaving wirework to the tension-rods, 
‘the ordinary plaster ceiling may be produced, 
either plain or panelled. But the object of 
the inventor has been to produce a mechanical 
construction, the arrangement of which, while 
| permitting cheapness and facility of execution, 


and thus the same process that keeps wine in | should, while showing the whole of the struc- 
a bottle keeps water out of the building, and | ture, yet be susceptible of as great a variety of 


| is not affected by variation of temperature. 


Where the four standard arms meet each | 


ornament as any class of architecture extant. 
The whole of the short and long tension- 


other, wedges may be used so as to camber | links are so simple, that any manufacturer may 


the roof up to any curved form that may be 
required to throw off water. ‘The glass may 
be coloured, and thus every required effect 
may be produced. The glass can, if pre- 
ferred, be made with edges turned down to 
clip over the ribs like a hat-box lid: this kind 
of roof would well suit a greenhouse or would 
cover in a courtyard, such as the internal courts 
of the Parliament Houses, or for an Exhibition 
building, as at Cork, As it would be amply 
strong to walk over, there would be no diffi- 
culty in drawing blinds over it, or in opening 
or closing the squares of glass. Every square 
might, if required, be covered with a Gothic 


‘furnish them at a price little above that of 
'merchant-bar. The only requisite is, that the 
| punches be fixed in a tool especially made, in 
order to insure that all may be exactly 
‘alike. The bars may, if required, be rolled 
with swells round the eyes to diminish the 
weight of metal. The castings may be in 
one piece with the column that rests on the 
‘chains, or in two pieces. ‘The architect 
| would merely have to furnish the designs for a 
‘single casting. The proportion of depth to 


'span would be about one to fifteen or twenty, 
according to circumstances. 
W. Brivces ADAMS. 
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CAUSES OF RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. _ | he says, the risk of accident, and the certainty |tion to signals and neglect of regulations.” 
CAPTAIN HUISH’S ESSAY. of damage must continue. As this is really the | The railway system must be looked upon as a 
Carr. Huisu has been for some years she only practical remedy suggested in the paper | gigantic piece of complicated clockwork or 
general manager of the London and North- |for those evils which are repeatedly alarming | machinery. So long as every part of the 
Western Railway, and he therefore brings to | and surprising mankind, it is to be hoped that | machine is in perfect order, all goes well. So 
the subject much personal and practical ex- | no time will be lost in giving it effect. How-| long as every train comes round in due suc- 
perience. At the present moment, when the | °¥¢? the railway itself, and the machinery em- | cession, all is right. When once, however, & 
delinquencies of railway companies, both in| ployed upon it, do not produce, it seems, “a part of that machine, or a train of that railway, 
regard to safety and to punctuality, are being | tithe of the accidents which result from in- | is out of order or out of place, the whole thing 
brought prominently before the public, the @ttention to signals, and the neglect of goes wrong. Confusion, in fact, takes the 
expression of his opinions is valuable. /regulations.” Here, then, is the bane (pre-| place of order. True, the immediate impedi- 
After a vague allusion to other sources of | sumed at all events) of the system. But/ment may be removed,—the immediate diffi- 
accident, — those attending conveyance by | We are told, for our author is a bit of a/ culty may be prevented,—still it is only at 
horses—those occurring to pedestrians—-the philosopher, as well as a railway manager, that | the expense of some other part of the machine 
casualties to steam boa's, and deaths in min- | “so long as machinery is material, and human or the system. 
ing,—it is pleaded “that due regard must be | 2ature fallible, it is to be feared, that although | 
had to comparative results,” and that uadue ¢xperience and skill may diminish, they will | NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
importance has been given to railway accidents | Bes tes the a cesta ea of events that | Liverpool.—The foundation-stone of a new 
owing “‘to the statistics of railways, and the startle society, anc ov ‘blame on railway! and enlarged building for the Liverpool 
periodical publication of the Government re- |, sory enor So the fallibility of man is the Licensed Victuallers’ Association Asylum and 
turns.” That this is so perhaps cannot be | °M!y €xp!anation that can be offered for inat-| Schools was laid on Thursday in last week. 
denied. But no arguments can be founded on Poni to signals and neglect of regulations. he cite is upwards of an acre of groupd, on 
things so utterly dissimilar and distinct. Nor ‘#48 It not, on the contrary, been repeatedly! ih. gouth side of the West Derby-road, and 
can the evils and dangers attending on one | Proved, that the regulations are frequently of | oost about 3,0001. The style of the building 
system afford any palliation or excuse for S° conflicting and contradictory a character, | wij] he Elizabethan. It will be approached by 
those which attach to another. If comparisons that it woemt puzzle the most ingenious to! , terpace-walk, about 4 feet high, with steps in 
are requisite, surely there should at least be net Has it not also been shown | the centre. The building will be of patent red 
similarity in the things compared. For in- | that a single individual is often called upon to brick, with white stone mouldings and dress- 
stance, the accidents on English lines might perform so many various and numerous duties, ings’ ‘The centre or main elevation will be 
have been contrasted with those on French and that their due performance simply amounts tO three stories high. The ground-floor will 
American rzilways: or even the English 2" impossibility: Yet in spite of this, and’ comprise a vestibule, committee-room, boys’ 
lines alone might have been compared notwithstanding the rapid increase of traffic, by 344 girls’ school-rooms, dining-rooms, and 
the one with the other. Then, indeed, | the opening of new lines and branches, and the! ante.rooms. Each school will receive about 
we should have been better able to judge further development and extension of _ the forty scholars. Childrens’ dormitories, and 
which system was attended with the great- system, it would appear, from Captain Sim- apartments of master and mistress, will occupy 
est immunity from danger, and how far ™onss last report to the Board of rade, that the first-floor; and the third story will be used 
the practice of one line could be beneficially the number of persons engaged on railways has | for invalids and domestics. The offices will 
altered by the experience of another. But in- 2¢e” @ctually diminished.* But more than all, he on the basement. The alms-houses will 
stead, all is simple generality, and throughout | !8 !t not notorious, that the gradual reduction | fo¢m handsome wings, there being six on each 
the whole paper, statistical details of accidents of wages and salaries has tended to lower the | side of the centre building. Each of these will 
are carefully avoided. Such a table would be Standard of ability of those employed? The he g compact cottage, with kitchen and parlour 
exceedingly useful, particularly if it embraced ™ere diminution in numbers is natural’ 4y the ground-floor, and two bed-rooms above. 
the results for several years back. It would enough. It is what might be expected to take | The length of the building will be 216 feet. 
fix the data on which arguments might be Place, from improvements in the plant and | ype. design and plans have been prepared by 
based, and indicate the direction in which machinery, and from each person having a Mr. William Daish, architect, and have been 
alterations and improvements were required, | Ore perfect knowledge of his duties. This is, presented gratuitously to the committee of the 
It would, in fact, be doing for the whole rail- | however, only a stronger reason why those who | ingtitution. The estimated cost of the edifice 
way — what Capt. Huish has done in this ahd? should rather be better paid than under- | j, aout 2,500/. and it is expected to be com- 
»aper for the locomotive engine. There could P*!¢: »leted by the middle of next summer. 
rane th be the same Seana: as therenow| With regard to punctuality, our author |! Salford.—A new Baptist chapel has been 
most assuredly will be, between the conclusions | 84Y$, that “ great weight is generally attached ' completed and opened in Great George-street. 
from his paper arrived at by the different |? the question of regularity in the times of | ‘The style is Early Tudor, of which there is no 
parties, by the railway interest on the one side, | ‘he trains, as an essential element in their gimilar example in Manchester or Salford. It 
and the public on the other. safety, and whenever an accident occurs, the | is composed of stone and bricks on a plain 
A great point at issue is, whether safety is, Pts and public opinion, as expressed through surface, relieved by blue bricks wrought in 
or is not, dependent on punctuality, to the ® JUry, seize on this point as the primary cause | ornamental characters, in keeping with the 
degree the public believe. Accidents arise of the mishap ; whereas, ‘ under a well- style of architecture. The building is entered 
from various causes. They may be the result regulated system of signals and with a well-| from a flight of steps, of Yorkshire stone, 
of utter carelessness on the part of the indi- ‘“isciplined staff, the greatest irregularity, what- | Jeading to an open porch, extending across the 
vidual passenger: they may be produced by Ye! inconvenience it may produce, ought not | entire front of the building, and communi- 
obstructions accidentally or wilfully placed on lead to danger.” Ought not; but the! cating with two subsidiary porches, forming 
the line: they may even, at times, be attri- | public say that danger does occur in conse- | vegtibules to the gallery and to the ground- 
butable to other causes over which the com- | (uence of irregularity, And there is seeming ‘foor of the chapel. In front there are two 
pany has no direct or immediate control: yet ‘uth on their side, for there is a remarkable! towers, one of which contains the staircase to 
in each of these cases much depends on effi- Concurrence between delay and accident. In! the gallery, and another a room for the chapel- 
cient regulations, and a due vigilance on the Dy far the greater number of instances, it will! Keeper, and other rooms of minor importance. 
part of the employées. Butall combined are not P€ found that, whatever other causes may have | ‘The towers are finished with a gabled termina- 
the fatal, and certainly not the prominent )¢lped to produce the disaster, want of punc- | tion on every side. The roof is an upright 
sources of accident. On the perfection of the ‘¥élity is invariably one element. This view) sjated one, of an ornamental form. In the 
road, or “permanent way,” depends the safe '8 singularly enough borne out by an opinion | chapel there are two principal aisles, with side 
and economical working of a railway. This has, expressed by Captain Huish in an earlier part! seats and a centre range. At the south end, 
at all times, been felt by engineers to be the of his paper. After analysing a thousand | where there is a stained seven-light window, a 
case. Accordingly, more attention has, per- | °#8¢S of engine failures and defects, he says, | gallery is erected fcr Sunday-school children. 
haps, been directed to every detail of the per- | “Very few, indeed, of the above failures are | (yy each side of the chapel there are six win- 
manent way, than to any other part of the attended with any direct danger to the public, gows, and at the north end, behind the choir, 
system. ‘The result has been most satisfac- but, as producing a temporary or permanent there are five stained lights in a sort of octa- 
tory. For, notwithstanding the increased inability of the engine to carry on its train, may | gona} projection. Behind the lectern is a large 
weight, and the increased speed of trains, “ it be the remote cause of collision.” Signals were! chair, used by the pastor instead of a pulpit. 
is remarkable how very few accidents have ‘troduced as auxiliaries, as a means of averting | Side galleries may hereafter be erected for at 
arisen from the road itself.” The carrying danger when irregularities arose. Here they|jeast 400 people. Under the chapel is a 
stock, so far as the locomotive engine and | 2"¢ absolutely looked upon as offering a pre-' school-room, for 400 children. The baptistry, 
passenger-carriage are concerned, may also be [!U™ for irregularities. It is quite possible| under the choir and behind the minister’s 
regarded in the same favourable light. Not that so frequent are the delays, and so frequent | seat, is capable of containing about 1,200 
so the merchandise-waggon, which is stated ‘he necessity for the use of the danger-signal, | pajlons of water. The aisles are laid with 
to be in many instances faulty in model and that occasionally it is disregarded. But con- | tosselated pavement. ‘The stone used in the 
material. Their want of accordance in size, in sidering the “fallibility of man,” it wouid be | erection is from Hollington, Staffordshire, and 
the height and gauge of the buffers, and in, much more natural and practical remedy to’! the tesselated pavement is from Peakes, Tun- 
the mode of coupling, renders accidents espe- endeavour to remove the necessity for com- | gtall, in same county. The cost of the chapel, 
cially to property, of frequent occurrence. The | Plete dependence on his constant vigilance and | which is seated for 700 persons, was 2,000/. 
bad quality of the material and its injudicious | U®divided attention. Clearly if you reduce|  Blackburn.—The foundation of the town- 
dietetbutien also tend to the same result. the amount of irregularity, and the necessity | )a}] was laid on Thursday in last week, on the 
Captain Huish, therefore, suggests that, either for using these signals, you remove & great | north side of the market-place. ‘The design is 
by general concert, or by compulsory regulation, | part of the chance oe danger ‘from " antiony lin the Italian a: ee ee Rene 
the height and gauge of the buffers should be | * Capt. Huish bas since given an ex» lanation of this in | sents Sr © ~ h tablat ze 
made uniform, Until such time as they are, | the Times newspaper, but not satisfactorily. 'rusticated basement, the entadlature sur- 
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mounted by an attic and perforated panaget: 
The entrance is in the centre, and consists 0 
namental iron gates, opening into the 
vestibule. The window and door openings are 
all arched,—those of the ground floor having 
rusticated dressings ; and the first floor more 


three or 


enriched, having pilasters, archbolts, and 
ornamented keystones. ‘The magistrates en- 
trance is on the south front, under a portico 


having Doric columns, pilasters, and entablature. 
The fall of the ground on this side has ren- 
dered it necessary to have a flight of steps out- 
side to gain the level of the floor. ‘The police 
court will also be on this side, and will be 
reached by a flight of steps concealed behind 
the parapet of the area. On the east floor is 
the entrance to the prison court-yard through 
a gate of rusticated masonry. ‘There are two 
entrance doorways, one on each side of the 
gate. The north front is of much plainer 
appearance than the others. Phe public en- 
tran® to the court-room is in the centre 
through an arched doorway. The building 
will occupy an area of nearly 2,000 square 
yards, exclusive of the vacant areas and prison 
court-yard. The height from the footpath in 
front to the top of the parapet is 62 feet. The 
principal entrance is from the west, going 
directly into a vestibule, 49 feet 6 inches by 36 
feet: on one sideof which is a news-room, 51 feet 
by 37 feet : and on the other the council-rooms, 
occupy ing a corresponding space. Behind the 
vestibule, and divided from it by a corridor 
Q feet wide, is the court room, 54 feet by 
35 feet, lighted by a glass dome, 12 feet dia- 
meter. On the south side of the building are—a 
magistrates’ room, 25 feet by 18 feet; a police 
court, 35 feet by 24 feet; clerk’s office, and 
other rooms connected with the courts. The 
north side is arranged for collectors’ and sur- 
veyors’ offices, and a house for superintendent 
of police. On the east side, within the court- 
yard, is the police-office and prison, containing 
eighteen cells. The first floor is reached by 
two stairs, one from each end of the corridor 
behind the vestibule. One of these stairs is 
24 feet square, and the other 23 feet by 12 feet. 
They lead to a corridor 9 feet wide, from which 
the various rooms are entered. The west front 
is wholly occupied by a large room for public 
meetings, 114 feet by 50 feet, and 34 feet high, 
affording sitting room for upwards of 1,200, 
and standing room for 3,600 persons. There 
are five doors to this room, each 4 feet 6 inches 
wide. ‘The other rooms on this floor are laid 
out as side and ante-rooms in connection with 
the large room, so as to afford accommodation 
for balls, assemblies, &c. and also for com- 
mittees of council and improvement commis- 
sioners. One of these rooms is 44 feet 9 inches 
by 24 feet 6 inches. On the second floor are 
two sets of rooms, arranged for the various 
offices, &c. of the commissioners. In the 
basement are cellars, furnace, and other rooms 
connected with the warming apparatus, water- 
closets, and other conveniences. There are 
two towers, containing ventilation shafts, each 
tower above 80 feet high. All the stairs are to 
be of stone, and the corridors, passages, &c. 
leading to the public rooms arched with brick. 
The estimate for the building is 22,119/. The 
architect is Mr. Patterson, of Blackburn; and 
the contractors are Mr. W. Stones and Mr. 
Thomas Hacking, also of this town. 

Coventry.—The lowest tender for the main 
sewer through the town has been accepted, 
and thus for something less than 5,000/. the 
town will, after a delay of two or three years, 
be furnished with the means of passing away 
the refuse which now forms the source of dis- 
ease and pestilence, to a locality where it m y 
be converted into a means of profit and fer- 
tility.— Coventry Herald. 

Ashbourne.—Measures are being adopted 
for the erection of a market-house, in connec- 
tion with the proposed new building for the 
Literary Institute of this town. 

Kerxby.—The church of St. Paul, Kexby, in 
Yorkshire, has heen erected on a site nearly 
in the centre of the village. It is of the archi- 
tecture of 14th century, and has cost pro- 
bably 1,500/. It is calculated to accommo- 
date a hundred and fifty people, and is about 
60 feet long, consisting of nave, chancel, and 
small north aisle of two arches towards the 
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west. The entrance is in the centre of the as a science, it requiring more health than Wit, 
west gable, under an open stone porch, A | more labour than capacity, more practice thay 
wooden screen, with the arcades pierced for' genius. Ifa person who has less discernmen; 
plate glass, separates a small antechapel from than study pretends to it, he will but corry 
the body of the church. The nave has three his own judgment as well as that of the 
two-light windows on the south, two single- readers. ? 
light windows on the north, and a two-light) ‘To comply with the maxims of compositio, 
|west window over the porch. The chancel | to desire that the expression be proportiong, 
‘has a three-light window to the east, and a to the subject considered, is not, as tome 
‘single light upon the southern side, The | suppose, the tyranny of pedants, nor does } 
| most ornamental portion is a bell turret on the | necessarily cramp originality and invention. 
north side of the west front, projecting about | but it checks caprice and affectation, whic 
half its width from the general line of front. | always disgust when discovered. Mere ohedj. 
It is square at the bottom, working into an ence to rules is of course insufficient, They 
octagon about ten feet above the ground, and | prevent such as are more bold chan judicioy, 
terminating in an open lantern, surmounted from committing great faults, 
by aspire. The entire height to the top of the | Criticism was allegorically called the eldes: 
metal cross is about 60 feet. The chancel is daughter of Labour and of ‘Truth; she was » 
raised two steps above the nave, and the floor | her birth committed to the care of Justice, and 
of communion-table two steps above chancel. brought up by her in the palace of Wisdom 
The greater part of the timber is deal, stained, It must therefore be the result of much an; 
but the pulpit and reading-desk are of oak, | varied experience; it must possess power 
The walls of the church are built externally of educated in the highest degree. It will show 
Collingham stone, and the interior of Clifford | the confidence it has in its superiority, and 
Moor stone, while the window dressings and | carry the conviction of it to others. It wil 
more finished portions are from Whitby. Over | pronounce its opinions of the merits of an; 
the aisle and chancel arches, and over the win- | production with a certainty of judgment; bu 
dows, several texts of Scripture are introduced | so difficult is this, that he who once depends 
in ornamental painting. ‘The architect is Mr, | upon any other resource but experience and 
F.C. Penrose, and the builders are Messrs. | tact, will make egregious blunders. 
Shaftoe and Bacon, of York. The carvings As the eye is attracted to a noble building 
in stone were by Mr. Bradley, and those in| or a splendid painting, all that language offer 
wood by Mr. Jones, also of York. There is an | of suitable decoration should be used to give 
illuminated painting by Mr. James West, of | force and charm to its description. We wan 
London. A commission, according to the the latter to produce an effect analogous to the 
York Gazette, has been given to Kellner, the former. The mental labour bestowed in praise 
glass painter, of Bavaria, to execute the stained | of those masterly works of art is the bes 
glass for the eastern and western windows, the | tribute to their distinguished merits. : 
pattern of which is to be similar to that in the| Pope celebrates in well-known lines* thos: 
** Five Sisters’ in York Cathedral. beauties uncommon and above rule, which, 
Osmotherley, — Waterworks were lately | making their direct application to the hear, 
opened at Osmotherley, near Northallerton. and gaining it, afterwards procure the concur. 
The town, it is said, will thus be plentifully rence of the judgment, although habituated to 
supplied from an excellent spring. A tank, | judge only by rule ; but such effects are attain. 
capable of containing 4,000 gallons, has been able only by few. Labour is necessary to a 
constructed from the plans of the engineer, excellence, It is folly to avoid “ Selle “| 
Mr. Lynde, jun. Great George-street, West-| which accuracy is obtained, and by a 
minster. The pipes from the tank have been | the critical powers are established. The aut ot 
carried through the streets, and at convenient | of “ Hermes” says on this subject, — Tee 
distances are placed taps, where water can be | misfortune is, that genius 18 something re 
obtained at all times by those who have not | nor can he who possesses it even then, by 
had it laid on to their houses. These works | neglecting rules, produce what is accurate 
have been completed by voluntary rate, and | Phose, on the contrary, who, though they want 
will amply repay the outlay. A mechanics’ | genius, think rules worthy their — 
institution, not long ago, was also established | they cannot become good authors, may ~ 
in this town, and has a useful selection of | make tolerable critics; may be able an 
books, and a reading-room attached to it, well the difference between the creeping an -r 
supplied with the journals of the day. simple, the pert and the pleasing, mot 
Greenock.—The People’s Park, at the east and the sublime; in short, to sharpen, like the 
end of the town of Greenock, and for which the | whetstone, that genius in others which sry 
working men of the town are indebted to the | in her frugality has not given to — ves, ,; 
kindness of Sir Michael R. Shaw Stewart, is | Even now, as formerly, the ee . — 4 
now nearly finished. The ground has been | vague and undefined, varying wit i e al 
laid out on a design by Mr. Stewart Murray, ences of education, habits of life, and con — 
of Glasgow. It extends to about eight acres, of every individual. The term is te na 
and has a considerable declivity from south to | applied to that which pleases men, t v ® i 
north; its breadth from east to west being 170 | not why ; sometimes to that which is only . 
‘yards. It is provided with cricket-ground, | result of certain conventions. We <a 
‘spaces for various gymnastic exercises, bow]- | things beautiful,” in the words of hi ost 
| ing-greens, and ornamental plantations. | son, “ because they have something on ‘ 
_ St. Helier’s.—Cut granite pedestals for cast- | agree, for whatever reason, to call beauty, i 
/metal receivers for letters, as assistant post- | greater degree than we have been eee : 
| offices, according to the Jersey Times, are now |to find it in other things of the ogee 
being put down in various parts of this town | and we transfer the epithet as our kno . 
|and suburbs. ledge increases, and appropriate it 
higher excellence, when ge excellence 
| comes within our view.” [t is the task 
of criticism to show out of what customs, 
circumstances, and prejudices the contrary 
opinions entertained on this subject arise; ‘ 
establish certain principles; “to distinguish 
those means of pleasing which depend upoo 
known causes and rational deduction, from 
the nameless and inexplicable elegances whic 
appeal wholly to the fancy.” The critic, thus 
furnished with the ideas of beauty that most 
conform to the general truth of nature, — 
how they are capable of adaptation to practic 
purposes, and to the fine arts. : 
It is thought necessary, also, to be able 
detect falsehood and deformity, in order to 0¢ 
capable of admiring—or to admire the more— 
truth and beauty. And the critic will _ 
from the class of objects men take most delight 
* Essay on Criticism, v. 153. 
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CRITICISM.* 

Tue clever, though negligent, may perhaps 
think it pedantic to insist on the neces- 
sity of writing with correctness, elegance, and 
good sense. Men want as frequently to be 
reminded as informed ; and it is not sufficiently 
considered by writers who flatter themselves 
with opinions in favour of their own powers, 
|who think they cannot easily err, and have 
nothing more to do than trust their own 
genius, that to criticise well requires an able 
judgment and a comprehensive knowledge in 
\literature. ‘The rules which such treat with 
contempt or affect to contemn, serve to 
counteract the vicious influences that tend to 
| degrade both language and criticism. Bruyére 
| truly remarks :-—* Criticism is as often a trade 
| * Bee p. 689. 
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in, or from the peculiar pattern they choose to 
wear or to imitate, the degree of cultivation 
that their minds have received. The refined 
few consider simplicity the feature of greatest 
merit in ornament; the trifling, the vulgar, 
and the ignorant, prize only what is striking 
and costly—brilliant in coloars and showy in 
contrast, Nothing can severely or more truly 
satirize this taste than the fancy of the negro 
chief in the interior of Africa, who received an 
Englishman’s visit of ceremony in a drummer’s 
jacket and a judge’s wig.* 

To acquire true and settled notions of beauty, 


land. The amount of revenue derivable from 
the whole cannot yet be stated, owing to the 
time required for bringing into full operation 
the washing establishment and the huxters’ 
depét. The house for single women has also 
filled more slowly than the family houses, 
although each woman pays only one shilling 
per week for half a furnished room. 

In addition to these four ranges of new 
| buildings, the Society bas taken on lease, 
| altered and adapted, two piles of old dwellings. 
| One in Charles-street, Drury-lane, to accom- 
| modate eighty-four single men, at an outlay of 





those works which have been admired by the | 1,163/. The receipts from the lodgers, at four- | 





possible. There are at present two lines of 
rail-roads in this ward, which occasion, in a great 
measure, the bustling and business-like appear- 
ance of this portion of the city.”” ‘‘ Eighteenth 
Ward is one of the largest wards in the city. 
It is impossible for any person, not well acquainted 
with it, to form an idea of the extent of building 
operations in this ward. The amount of capital in- 
| vested, and the number of men emploved, is almost 
jineredible. In the neighbourhood of Thirty-third- 
street and Second Avenue the houses are all cheap 
tenement buildings. In the ‘ upper-ten’ portion 
the structures are upon a grand scale: the cutting 
of the brown stone in a great number of these 
houses is superb, and the painting of their interiors 
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most enlightened, and which have stood the 
test of time, must be studied, and kept con- 
stantly before the sight. The best specimens 
of the best masters must be repeatedly in- 


spected. No correctness or certainty can be | 


arrived at without abundant experience of 
their merits. The critic should remember that 
knowledge and taste are progressive; to be 
reached only by great labour and by an un- 
ceasing exertion of the powers of observation, 
comparison, and reflection on that which is 
universally allowed to be most perfect. 





THE PECUNIARY RESULT OF MODEL 
HOUSES FOR THE LABOURING 
CLASSES, 


Mr. H. Roserrs has drawn up a statement 


to be added to the report of the General Sani- | 


tary Congress, recently held in Brussels, which 
proves the success which has attended the model 
houses, and the encouragement they afford to a 
general adoption of the principle on which they 
are established, viz. that of providing for the 
working population healthy and convenient 
abodes, to be let to them at such rents as will 
return a fair rate of interest on the amount of 
outlay, after the payment of all current ex- 
enses, 

The first range of dwellings built by the 
Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Labouring Classes was the “ Model Buildings” 
near Bagnigge Wells, for twenty-three families 
and thirty aged women, with two small wash- 
houses used by the tenants. On these build- 
ings, commenced in 1844, and occupied in 
1845, the sum of 5,325/. was expended, besides 
1,045/. paid for the land. The rents received 
average 391/. per annum. The taxes and 
current expenses, exclusive of repairs, are 93/. 
per annum, leaving a return of about 4°33 per 
cent. on the cost of the buildings, and of 4 per 
cent. on the cost of the land. 

Their second range of dwellings was the 
Model Lodging-House for 104 single men, in 
George-street, Bloomsbury, commenced in 
1846, and occupied in 1847: the cost of this 
building was 4,289/.; the cost of the furniture 
936/. and 1,200/. was paid for the land. The 
receipts from the lodgers, at 2s, 4d. per week, 
amount on the average to 614/. per annum. 


The taxes and current expenses, exclusive of | 


repairs, are 308/. per annum, leaving a return 


of about.5 per cent. on the cost of the building | 
and furniture, and 4 per cent. on the cost of | 


the land. 


Their third range of dwellings was the | 


Model- Houses for fifty-four families, in Streat- 


and occupied in 1850. The cost of this build- 


ing was 8,860/. the land being rented at 50/. | 


| pence per night, average 415/. per annum: the | exquisite. Another great feature of these houses is 
‘rent, taxes, and current expenses, exclusive of the expensive mantel-pieces used in the parlours and 
, ’ a - > 4 . * . . 
‘ : | basements, which in some cases cost from twelve 
| repairs, amount to 222/. which leaves a clear | a eae 
f ¢ ch leaves lea to fifteen hundred dollars. Above Fourteenth- 


| return of 17 per cent. on the amount of outlay. | 


by the Society is a lodging-house for fifty- 
| seven single women, in Hatton Garden. This 
house, on which 1,045/. was expended, is let 


as a depét for female emigrants, at a fixed’ 


rent, returning 74 per cent. on the outlay. 


The total expenditure on the siz buildings | 
jabove described, with the furniture of the} 


| lodging-houses, is 31,118/. and on the land or 
| site of three of the buildings is 3,945/.; the) 


net return, exclusive of repairs, from those! 


‘fully occupied, being at the rate of about six 
|per cent. on the buildings and furniture, and 
| of four per cent. on the land. 

In reference to the outlay on repairs, the 
experience of the Society shows that, taking 
/new and old buildings together, and including 
|the furniture, an average expenditure of } per | 
cent. per annum is sufficient. 

In the Streatham-street and Portpool-lane 

model houses a fire-proof principle of con- 
struction has been introduced. This im- 
portant object is effected by arching the floors 
and roofs with tubular hollow bricks, slightly 
wedge-shaped, 6 inches deep, 3} inches wide, 
and {inch thick, set in cement; the rise of 
| the arches being from finch to 1 inch per foot 
|on the span, which varies from 7 feet to 10 
feet 6 inches. The arrangement of the build- 
ings renders the floor and roof arches a con- 
tinued series of abutments to each other, 
excepting at the extremities, where they are 
tied in with iron rods, ? inch diameter, secured 
to cast-iron springers. ‘The roofs are levelled 
with concrete, and asphalted. The extra cost 
of this fire-proof construction beyond that 
with the ordinary combustible floors and roof, 
but little exceeded 4 per cent. on the entire 
cost of the building. 

Improved or model houses for the working 

classes, erected by voluntary associations, are 

gradually rising in the metropolis and in other 
parts of England, as well as in Edinburgh; 
and with the enforcement of the recent Act of 
Parliament for regulating lodging-houses, 
| cannot fail of producing a most beneficial and 
much needed change in the domiciliary condi- 
tion of vast numbers of the working popu- 
lation, 








BUILDING AND OTHER WORKS IN 
AMERICA. 


New York Building Mania.—The extent to 


'which building operations are at present pro-_ 
ham-street, Bloomsbury, commenced in 1849, | 


gressing at New York, is something quite ex- 
|‘ traordinary, according to the New York Herald, 
which is giving a series of articles on the sub-. 


The other old building altered and adapted | ihe noise occasioned by blasting rocks, which is 


| often performed in a very careless manner. 


perannum. The rents, since the addition of ject, enumerating long lists of the more pro- | 
six tenements to the forty-eight originally pro- minent buildings in progress. In Sixteenth 
vided, are at the rate of 745/. per annum. Ward alone, it appears, over a million of dol- 
The ground-rent, taxes, and current expenses, Jars are being expended in building ; and more 

€-lusive of repairs, are 235/. per annum, |than four millions in Eighteenth Ward. 
leavag a return of 5°75 per cent. on the| «Jn Sixteenth Ward,” says the Herald, 
— outlay. ithe spirit of improvement has arrived at its 
ee Their -urth range of houses was the zenith: the number of houses building in this ward 
Thanksgiv. + Model Buildings” in Port- | is incredible, particularly in the neighbourhood of 

pool-lane, Gray ; n-lane, built in commemo- | Fourteenth and Twenty-third streets. 

ration of the rem.) of the cholera. They | magnificent dwelling-bouses are being erected. The 
were commenced in 950, and occupied in | material used for fronts in these streets is principally 
1851, Dwellings are }. ided for twenty brown stone. The fronts of some houses are 
families, and 128 single wot: There is pre beautifully cut and ornamented, while others are 
a public washhouse for the use ; h ‘oh | plain, without any ornament whatever. We no- 
the neigh | tied several houses with white marble fronts in 


bourhood, fitted with thirty-four t 


the basement floor a depository is for! e for | Twenty-third-street, but they are neither as hand- 
huxters’ goods. The cost of these buifl, OT | some nor as costly as the brown stone ones in that | 


wae 9,5001. exclusive of 1,790/. paid for f. | street. In various other parts of this ward the 


——F Walker's “ Original” article, “ Ornament.” 





Here some} 


houses, which are built by speculators for tenement | circular saws without an arbor. 


street everywhere you go your ears are assailed by 


The 
favourite material for constructing fronts is brown 
stone: there are a good many white marble fronts, 
but they are plain, and not so handsomer expen- 
sive as the brown stone. From the nature of the 
white marble used it is incapable of ornamental 
carving. The styles of architecture are so mixed 
and varied that it is impossible to describe them.” 


The Manhatton gas-works, from which the 
city is partly supplied, took fire lately, and 
created a sudden commotion in theatres, con- 
cert-rooms, hotels, and other places, by the 
extinction of the lights. Property at the gas- 
works to the extent of 40,000 dollars is said 
to have been destroyed. 

Washington.—The local correspondent of the 
New York Herald reports that, “the marble 
walls of the new Capitol are raising their bright 
white faces in the sun’s light. ‘be admirable 
plans of the United States’ architect, Mr. 
‘Thomas W. Walter, are being handsomely and 
faithfully executed under the masterly direction 
of Capt. Samuel Strong, of New York,—the 
most famous of your Hiram Abiffs. The de- 
signs of Mr. Walter for the extension of the 
Capitol seem, upon the closest scrutiny, to be 
the very best that could have been originated. 
They are faultless.” Everything is either 
superlatively good or execrably bad with our 
energetic and tempestuously go-a-head cousins 
of the Transatlantic. 

Railway Works.—A letter from St. John’s, 
New Brunswick, of the 28th ult. states that 
“the provincial government has closed a con- 
tract with William Jackson, M.P. for himself 
and wealthy associates in England, to build a 
railway across New Brunswick, from Nova 
Scotia to the United States, at 6,500/. per mile, 
including rolling, and all equipments com- 
plete. The province takes stock 1,200/. and 
leaves the company 1,800/. per mile, the loan 
bearing interest six per cent. secured by a first 
mortgage on the whole road, stock, stations, 
&c. ‘The road and all equipments to be of the 
best description, such as the best English 
roads, and capable of being travelled even at 
the greatest speed. The survey is going on 
with vigour. The contract will be signed to- 
morrow.” ——A railway traveller in the States 
complains of being obliged to doit his meals at 
all the stations, and proposes the addition of 
an eating-saloon to the trains, so that he who 
runs may eat. The access from car to car on 
American lines would render the establishment 
of such a saloon quite practicable. In Ger- 
many, it appears, passengers can have a cup of 
coffee, &c. in their cars whenever they wish it, 
a place being provided at the end of each for 
quaffing the beverage. j 

Electro-Telegraphic.—The last Legislature 
of Maine passed an Act making telegraph 
companies hiable for errors in despatches, either 
in transmission or in writing out, to the amount 
paid for its transmission to its destination, both 
in and out of the state. In case of unreason- 
able delay to transmit or deliver, affecting the 
value of the despatch, the amount paid shall 
be refunded. Damages for falsifying a de- 
spatch, from twenty to one bundred dollars. 
Operators, agents, clerks, and other officers, 
are held liable for any fraud committed or 
attempted by means of a telegraph. 

New Inventions —A mechanic of Nashua, 
N. H. has invented a new method of driving 
With a saw 


trposes, are constructed in the cheapest manner | arranged as he has it, a 4-feet saw, it is said, 
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will cut a board 3} feet wide, while as now ar- 
ranged, a 4-feet saw will hardly cut 14 foot. | 
It is also arranged so that it will cut when the | 
carriage is going either way, and will, at the | 
same time, saw nearly twice as fast. | 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute of | 
Pensylvania reports, amongst many other re- | 
cent patents, one for an improvement in plan- | 
ing machines, by Nicholas G. Norcross, Lowell, | 
Massachusetts, who claims,—“ When placed | 
so as to operate on one side of a board, ay 
cylindrical, rotary cutter, for roughing and | 
reducing, which cuts from the unplaned to the 
planed surface, in-eembination with a stationary | 
cutter, placed behind, and as near thereto as | 
may be, for finishing without pressure rollers | 
or pressure bars of any kind, whereby I am) 
enabled to operate with greatly diminished | 
power, and the rotary cutter will cut up and) 
throw off the shavings from the stationary | 
cutter, and the boards will be reduced to an} 
equal thickness and a smooth surface ;” and | 
another for improved wrought nail machi- | 
nery, by Daniel Dodge, Keeseville, New York, | 
who describes his invention as “such a com- | 
bination and arrangement of the cutter, ! 
gripers, and hammers, that when a rod of| 
suitable dimensions is introduced into the) 
machine, a piece of sufficient length to form a | 
nail will be cut off, caught into grippers, and | 
passed under a series of hammers, receiving 
one stroke from each, as it progresses, and re- | 
volving during its transition, from one hammer | 
to another, so that its different sides may be 
acted on alternately, until it has passed the 
entire series, and is reduced to the requisite 
size and form, after which it is discharged.” 
His claims are too lengthened and numerous 
for us to detail. 





METROPOLIS BUILDINGS ACT. | 

In consequence of a recent decision of the 
official referees, a circular has been issued by | 
several of the district surveyors, announcing 
that henceforth it will not be permitted to leave 
openings in new buildings preparatory to ad- | 
ditions being erected, which it is well known | 
has been the custom since the Act came into | 
force. The wisdom of this direction is very | 
questionable. oa 


The great anomaly and injustice of the 
Building Act, in reference to additions, as they 
are commonly called, to our suburban hoses, 
is now coming to the test. The referees say it 
is not jawful to build and leave openings to 
join on the additions, as we have done hitherto. 
This decision points attention to the great | 
injustice of the principle that has been hitherto | 
endured. The district surveyors have reaped | 
a rich harvest by the small areas permitted by | 
the statute. It is notorious that the gross 
amount of fees paid on fourth-rate houses 
exceeds any other, both in rate per cent. on 
the cost, and aggregate amount of fees. 

There have been a good many abortive | 
efforts to produce an amended Building Act. | 


When the measure is to be carried through is | 
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Mr. Haynes, solicitor, of Wandsworth, who 
appeared for the defendant, having elicited on 
the cross-éxamination of the complainant, that 
the roof was not altered in its construction, 
norhad any addition been made to it, except 
that it had undergone some necessary repairs, 
and the defective cuvering had been reinstated 
with new materials, contended that the sum- 
mons must be dismissed, the complainant 
having failed to establish his claim. That the 
work done being simply repairs, did not in- 
volve the fees as charged under the schedules 
of the Act referred to, and relied on by the 
complainant, such being fees for and in re- 
spect of “additions or alterations ;” and it 
could not be said that the work done by the 
defendant being admitted to be repairs, came 
within the common acceptation and meaning 
of the words addition or alteration. The 
magistrate agreeing on this view, dismissed 
the summons, 





THE DRAINAGE OF SHERBORNE, 


DORSET. 


Sa asad 


the contamination of the metropolitan wa 

From a table appended to ies teptet ro 
former it appears that in New River waterno less 
than forty different species of living creatures 
such as infusoria, rotifera, and other forms of 
animal life, with conferve and other forms of 
vegetable growths were found; in the Thames 
Ditton or Lambeth, 38; in the Chiswick or 
West Middlesex, 41; and in the Grand June. 
tion, 19. The palliative adopted by Parliament 
of a future supply from the Thames above 
Teddington lock is shown from these tables to 
be a very unsatisfactory one, the Thames 
thence yielding at all times a water much con- 
taminated with organic matter; as indeed? 
might have been at once concluded from the 
| fact that it still contains the disemboguement 
of the sewers and drains of 100 villages and 





}towns, and the surface drainage of the most 


‘richly manured country in the world, 





A NEW MODE OF BUILDING. 


| Sir,—For building houses we propose a brick 


of 12 inches by 12 inches, 5 inches thick, and 


the pipe-sewers in times of extraordinary rain- | into mortar. 


fern, M.D., F.R.C.S.L. at the request of the 


Tue Local Board of Health have recently hollow ipside. Along the longitudinal sides 
accepted the tender of Mr. John Grant, of | (12 by Sa little groove or cut } inch deep and 
Exeter, for their sewerage works. Messrs. |! inch at the bottom, } inch near the surface, 
Doulton and Co. will tupply the stoneware | is to be fitted with a peg or a little brick 10 
pipes, and Mr. Spittle, of the Pentwyn Foun- inches long, exactly corresponding with the 
dry, near Pontypool, is to furnish cast-iron shape of the two grooves when they are closed 
water-pipes. Messrs. Dymond and Sons, of , against each other. As for corners, the same 
Exeter, have been entrusted with the design | bricks will be necessary, with this difference 
and superintendence of the combined works. | only, that one arm will be 12 inches by 12, and 
These include a new system of stoneware-pipe | another 12 inches by 6, joined rectangularly 
drains for the entire town, the largest sewer atthe corner. 

being 18 inches in diameter. ‘he outfall will| Now, the concrete bottom being made level 
be into the River Yeo, at a point about half a) and sufficiently dry, we put some mortar on it, 


| tile below the town, where the sewage-water and place the hollow bricks perpendicularly 
may hereafter be applied to the irrigation of aj close to each other, allowing as little mortar 


large tract of meadow land. The chief of the | between the crevices as possible, and joining 


| existing Sewers (of which there are but few) them with the said peg, thrusting it from the 
| will be retained as channels for the relief of | top into the grooves, having immersed it first 


And proceeding in the same way 
fall. Concurrently with the drainage, a system | we shall finish the first round, leaving a place 


of water-supply on the “constant and unli-| for the door. The bricks standing now up- 


limited” plan will be carried out. The water | right, we propose to fill with sifted ashes and 
is to be obtained by driving a long heading | press well. 
about 30 feet below the surface, so as to inter- The second layer, or row, we begin in the 
cept the rainfall which finds its way over an| same way with the corner brick, placing it 
impervious rocky bed from a very extensive | alternately, shorter arm on longer below, and 
area to the head of a narrow “coombe” or , longer on shorter, and the row filling with our 
valley, situated about a mile above the town. | bricks turned with narrower faces horizontally, 
The sandy stratum resting on this impervious | the grooves which now will be at the top, 
mass forms a natural storage reservoir, from joining with the said clay pegs, thrusting them 
which the water is to be conducted in stone-|in by the end, and leaving at the middle 2 
ware pipes, laid at a gentle inclination along | inches, just for the reception of the higher 
the hill sides, to a small reservoir placed at a|row, which will be perpendicular. 
sufficient height above the town, to obtain a| Proceeding continually in the same way we 
pressure which will deliver the water consi- | shall have a house rising 12 inches at.a time, 
derably above the roofs of the highest houses. | with an appearance of stone—less joints and 
less mortar—but more strength; and if the 
‘inner apertures in the bricks are filled with 
‘ashes, it will be warm in winter, cool in 
, : summer, safe in the accident of fire in the 
water supplied to the metropolis from, various | neighbourhood, and dry in every season 
sources have been made by Mr. Edwin Lan- ° , . ‘4 I 
kester, M.D., F.R.S. and by Mr. Peter Red- so 


DOORWAY IN ANTWERP. 





THE WATER QUESTION. 
Reports on microscopical examinations of 





still doubtful. The building interest has two | directors of j i 
! i the London (Watford) Spring- : ; 
active representatives in the House of Com-! Water Company ; of eutee with a shew 4 THE accompanying engraving sepresents 


mons (Alderman Cubitt and Mr. Peto). They | showing off the superior purity and excellence | the doorway of a house in the Rue deh En- 
would add to their laurels, and confer a lasting | of the water in which they are interested, but _pereur, Antwerp. It is made from a sketch on 


— on the molepental community, if they | at the same time containing, we doubt not, a | the spot by Mr. Martineau, to whose portfolio 
would apply themselves to the question of a| truthful enough account of the abominations 





practical and simple Building Act, 1 @ ¢ 


We have received the following from a cor- | 
respondent :— 

Hiscocks v. Meears.—This was a summons | 
before Mr. Paynter, at the Wandsworth Police- 
court, at the instance of the distri 
for Wandsworth and Tooting, charging the | 
defendant with having stripped, ripped un- | 
covered, and reconstructed and recovered the | 
roofs of two buildings in Love-lane, Wands. | 
worth, by which he, the complainant, became | 
entitled to receive from the defendant two | 
certain fees, amounting together to 


ct surveyor 


} 
| 
| 


21, 10s. } 


1 P PEGS ' and red, the pat‘ 
eg Se — | _2f. 10s. | organic matterin suspension; water from Thames | P 

nich the defendant refused to pay. Che Ditton had patches of organic matter in sus- panels betwe 
. in | ons Ww ; i a4 
support of his claim, and referred the mente: Snes water from the Grand Junction con- ful desi’ 


complainant proceeded to give evidence 


_ trate to schedules G and L of the Metropoli- 
\\tan Buildings Act, and to the fees in schedule 


. under the head, “ Fee for additions or 
alterations,”’ on which he relied, 


and details in the form of numerous engrav- 
ings. 
| water, by Dr. Thomas Clark, of Aberdeen, and 


which the metropolitan public are doomed to ghewedesprapac cbanbog waynes apa 
drink. The reports have been printed, and shown below are referred to by letters on the 
they contain sufficiently horrifying minutiee | view. 





PARAPET FROM THE DUOMO, 
FLORENCE. 
Tuts is either the design of Gi~® (who 
eath, in 


A chemical report on chalk-spring 


Dr. John Smith, both collegiate professors of 
chemistry, is added. In a table appended to| 8 
Dr. Redfern’s report it is stated that after | Succeeded Arnulfo, on the pelts Tadd 

standing for one or two days, in May last, | 1300), or of his pupil ang 3° sea a 
water from the New River had a living |Gaddi. The material fr me ‘main part is 
animals visible to the naked eye in each quart ; white marble, but i” with black, green, 
water from the West Middlesex had flocculi of | " -,,-08 of some of the circular 
the machicols being of beauti- 
Nowhere is the link between 
tained several animals visible to the naked eye. | pains: # and architecture more close than 


7 — vermin, however, ogg co but a|; vnc Cathedral of Florence, and many are 
ery small proportion to the invisible or |)" j i 
microscopic. The report of Dr. Lankest- a ee en 


fully corroborates that of Dr. Redfern p © | careful study of ¥: teaches, G.T. R. 
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TESTIMONIALS TO THE DUKE OF | ‘The scenery, consisting of the hall, library,! public, and that a company should be formed 
WELLINGTON. and drawing-room of the same house, is very to carry it into execution, provided an ade- 
I witw take leave to address a few lines to| appropriate and effective. The breadth and quate capital can be obtained, upon satisfac- 
you on the subject of a national monument to| largeness of the parts in the first (a hall with tory proof that it will afford a reasonable 
the late Duke of Wellington. I trust that in lonic columns and entrance door), and the exe- | remuneration for the amount required. 
this great metropolis, the example set by Liver-|cution of the pictures on the walls of the) 2nd. That a committee be appointed to take 
pool will be followed with a greater spirit than | drawing-room, are particularly commendable. | the requisite steps to effect this object, upon 
has been displayed towards Nelson, to whose | Those who scoff at our managers and dramatists the distinct understanding and agreement pro- 
memory, after the lapse of nearly half a cen- | for “adapting” French pieces ought, when an posed by Mr. Pearson, that no committeeman, 
tury, there has been an attempt to raise a/ original play, like Anne Blake, is produced, in director, or subscriber, shall be made liable for 
monument, which is apparently as far off as justice to go and See it. past expenses; and that no person shall be 
ever in being completed, | Haymarket Theatre.—The same remark will employed, and no disbursement incurred, ex- 
In raising a monument to Wellington, let it | apply with reference to the new comedy here, cept with a written understanding that Mr. 
be one that will be worthy of this great city; Richeliew in Love, which is written by a lady, Pearson will defray the charges of taking the 
and what the Government decline doing in| rather a bold one, and is chiefly remarkable requisite steps, and that the deposits shall be 
regard to expense let it be done by the public | for terse and sparkling writing, but itis for the paid in the name of trustees; and, if three- 
at large, and one we should have reason to be | most part the sparkle of pounded ice,—there fourths of the required capital shall not be 
proud of as a work of art as well as a monu- is a want of warmth and feeling. Still the subscribed for on or before the 7th day of 
ment of gratitude. At present we have not| piece amuses. Mrs. Stirling, as the Queen, January next, each subscriber shall receive 
one that is worthy of the name. and Mr. Webster, the Cardinal, do all the back his deposit without any deduction what- 
In Liverpool, it is suggested to erect a acting in the piece, and do it very well. This is ever.” 
column with a statue on the top. This appears | more than we can say for Mr. Leigh Murray, Of Mr. Pearson’s scheme we have more 


to me to be quite a mistake. As a work of art, who sadly disguises bis part. than once expressed opinions; but whatever 
I would ask who can judge of the merits ofa The New Theatre in Hanover has been be its fate, it appears to be evident enough that 
statue, whether as regards likeness or execu- completed and opened. The -Atheneum something to the same end must be done. If 


tion, in such a position. Ifa committee de- | says,—‘‘ The building is very handsome in its it would have been absurd and inconvenient 
cide on having a column, let the statue be | architecture, ornamented in front with a fine beyond endurance to have had breaks of line 
placed at the base, on a lofty pedestal, and | portico adorned with twelve statues. The on every separate railway in passing through 
convert the column to some use, as a light for|two centre figures represent Goethe and every little town throughout the provinces, 
the town. In the city (London), I perceive, it} Mozart: to the right follow Schiller, Lessing, how much more inconvenient and absurd is it 
is suggested to erect a charitable institution by | Shakspeare, Goldoni, and Sophocles; to the to have so many breaks of general line in 
the name of the great general. This isa laud-/left, Beethoven, Carl Maria von Weber, passenger and traffic progress through the 
able feeling, but there is one point too much | Calderon, Moliére, and Terence: the twelve great metropolis, across which, to and fro, 
overlooked, that of encouraging the artists in |statues are the work either of Hanoverian. there is so unequalled a concentration of both. 
this country. Surely they have as much right | artists, or of sculptors resident in Hanover, As well might each railway have stopped short 
to look forward for some consideration as | and although not productions of high art, are at every marsh or every mountain, and have 
well as public and charitable institutions ; for | still very creditable. ‘The internal arrange- crossed or overcome the difficulty by pack- 
if their exertions and talents are overlooked,| ments are more convenient, and the decora- horses, or some other equally primitive arrange- 
how are they to subsist? A Susscriper, | tions superior to those of any theatre in, ment. The difficulty in the present instance 
*,* With due reverence for the memory of Germany, with the exception of the opera- is one merely of money. Difficulties of an 
Wellington, it seems to us that there is no need | house in Berlin. The theatre contains four engineering nature are entirely out of the 
of a further memorial of him in the metropolis. | rows of boxes, the three lower tiers forming in question. Even the money question is by no 
Let us deal properly with those that we have. | shape a lyre, and the upper a circle: in front means an unprecedented one. 
|of the lowest range of boxes (parquett logen) ——— 


THE DUKE’S FUNERAL. /runs an open balcony, called a *peron,’ in THE EDINBURGH PLASTERERS.* 


‘ = | which are the pleasantest seats in the house: 
Tue preparations at Chelsea Hospital are the space aomnel to the stalls is large and Tue plasterers formed a branch of the 
; wright trade in old times, when panelling and 


being vigorously carried on. The ceiling of | , cal 25 3, Wri ab 

the Tet ye pine with black cloth ta pre AE A Sa ARE i ceiling were constructed of wood. This con- 
diagonally by white cords) is finished, and the | the seats of which rise by a self-acting spring junction of the two trades seems to have been 
walls are in progress. A platform is formed | the moment you stand up, so as to allow space, in force even up to the middle of the last cen- 
at the end to receive the body and mourners. | to pass with greater convenience. The boxes tury. The plasterers’ business is a healthy 
The ligh‘s (gas) will be disposed behind hollow | are painted outside white with gold, and inside one. A very large proportion of the Edin- 
semi-columns fitted with reflectors. The hall) of g dark red celour. The royal lodge burgh plasterers are old men: some of them 
is floored with open battens, and so is the | occupies the centre of the first and second exceed sixty and seventy sang Tbe muscu- 
‘covered way (18 feet wide), which has been | rows of boxes, and is decorated in the usual lar exercise of the trade is_ exceedingly good. 
formed from the Queen’s-road. It will € | style with rich erimson velvet hangings, and | ne only evil they are subjected to is that of 
netessary to make arrangements for a queue of | gold fringe and tassels. ‘The space between. working in currents of air. As regards their 
coir length, oF there wil be much] fhe rowe of bose is ornamented with por. Sere tgenc,cdueon, ad mre 
mischiel done, traits, in relief, of celebrated poets, musicians, a : 

Some dissatisfaction has been expressed by | actors, a a The ailen of the theatre /@St thirty years. They supply their own 
correspondents at the fact that the design for) ig white, with gold, and adorned with eight tools, which, however, are not expensive. 
the car was intrusted to Professor Semper, | paintings by Ereling, who is now occupied in There are about 100 plasterers in Edinburgh 
the Berlin architect. It will require the united | designing a new drop-scene. A _ splendid and Leith at the present moment. This in- 
efforts of many establishments to carry out) justre, with 288 gas jets, lights up the build-| — “se re eanak pa se gar 7 Nee 
oe Se yshrwe Gud uot Yao chiectl ing. be expense of erection has been about pre nn ag parm often 

e are nd that the objection we | go 000 dollars.” rom . 
Bat Pog: proposed position of the Duke's * = — corey Sol a — umes 
to be hoped the determination wil be changed, TUE METROPOLITAN CENTRAL | burgh than there are at the present day. ‘The 
TERMINUS QUESTION. | wages then were about 16s. or 18s. per week. 
At Ree ipa On the Ist inst. an influential meeting was | Up to 1820 they continued pretty evenly at the 
THEATRES AND SCENERY. held at the London Tavern for the purpose of | same rate. During the reign of the buildin 

The Princess’s Theatre. — Mr. Marston’s | coming, if possible, to some definite conclusion | mania they ranged between 24s. and 28s. an 
new play in blank verse and modern coats,/on this important question. The chair was in some cases were even higher. At this time 
Anne Blake, has many passages of true | occupied by Sir James Duke, M.P. who made | there were upwards of 300 plasterers in Edin- 
poetry and good feeling, and succeeds effi-| some appropriate remarks on introducing the | burgh, the largest number working at one 
ciently in raising the emotions the author | originator. | time in the history of the trade. Notwithstand- 
desired to produce. Still the heroine is nota; Mr. Pearson addressed the meeting at great | ing this, it would have taken these men two 
pleasant person: with all allowances for the | length, developing his scheme in a clear and _— to finish the property in the New Town 
trials to which her temper has been subjected, | intelligible manner, and admitting that it| had the rage continued for six months longer. 

she is so childishly querulous, and so ready to | would require a great outlay of money. He In 1827 the wages fell to 12s. and 14s. per 
believe any transparent insinuations against her | estimated the cost, exclusive of what the rail-| week. They rose again in 1832 to 15s. and 
friends that are suggested to her, that she|way companies would have to expend, at) 16s. and a year or two subsequently they rose 
seems scarcely deserving of the trouble taken | 2,000,000/. The Great Northern had come | stil more. In 1840, the general wages were 
for her, and the good fortune that awaits her. | to a determination to push their line to Far- | frou 16s. to 18s. per week. In all of these 
The rehearsal for the private theatricals is the | ringdon-street, and the citizens might depend statements the broken time in winter, together 
most finished scene in the play, and is ad-| on it this would place the other railways at with lost time caused by frost, are not taken 




















mirably well acted by all the parties engaged their feet. | into account. 
in it, Mrs. Kean, Mr. Kean, Mrs. Winstanley, The following resolutions were unanimously | In 1540 the plasterers established a union. 
and Mr. Walter Lacy. Mr. Kean is parti- passed :— 'In the spring of 1841 they made a demand 


cularly good, but his dress is not. He might) “st, That this meeting agrees with Mr. for increased wages—that is to say, 4d. an 
at all events appear as a gentleman at the | Pearson on the general principles upon which | hour—which was acceded to on the part of the 
_ close. Although travelling as an artist, there | the project is founded, and, without pledging | masters. It is to be observed, however, that 
is no reason against a portmanteau having fol- | ourselves to its several details, we are of opi- | for three months in winter plasterers only work 
lowed him. |nion that it is a measure of great value to the * Condensed from the Edinburgh News. 
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seven hours a day, 


and that in point of fact 
their wages in winter came to be lower with 
4d. an hour than they were previous to that 
demand. In the winter of 1846 another re- | 
quest was accordingly made, to the effect that | 
the wages should be raised to 4d. an hour, | 
on the ground of high rate of provisions. This, | 
in like manner, was agreed to by the masters ; | 
and notwithstanding the original agreement in | 
1841 for 4d. an hour, the men have continued 
to receive 2s. a week additional in the winter) 
months down to the present year. S. 
In January last the members of the union | 
made another demand for 4$d. per hour | 
throughout the whole year. This was also) 
acceded to by the masters, who had heavy | 
contracts on hand, of which the men took the 
advantage, and so reaped both their own profit | 
and their masters’, one of whom declares that | 
the masters either made nothing by their heavy | 
contracts, or positively lost on them, by this 
ruse of the men. In the beginning of the fol-| 
lowing May the masters, in their turn, com- | 
bined, and insisted on a reduction of the wages 
to 4d. per hour, as in the former case. This 
the men resisted. Hence arose the plasterers’ 
strike, which lasted three weeks. It terminated 
with the masters’ acceding to the renewed 
demand, whereupon the men resumed their 
work. The union still is vigorous, and the 
wages still continue at 4}d. an hour—that is | 
to say, 22s. 6d. per week. 
A mas 


ter, in speaking of these disputes, and 
of the present state of the trade, says, “ No 
man can enter our employment without pay- 
ing 2/. and becoming a member of the union. 


and wrote one of the best books on water- 
works that we have; and I think it but due to 
mention young Mr. Mullins, the engineer and 
contractor of the Kingstown Basin,—a young 
gentleman who has received several diplomas. 
I mention these circumstances to show what 
Mr. Dargan had to contend with, and, to quote 
the words of Mr. Bright at the Belfast dinner, 
“there is one gentleman who certainly ought 
never to be mentioned without respect in 
Ireland. I mean Mr. Dargan, the great rail- 


‘way contractor; and if the honours which 


monarchs bestow were worth much, and if 
they were bestowed where they ought to be, 
they would not be given to the bankrupt 
drones of the country, so much as to the cap- 
tains and generals of industry, like Mr. 
Dargan.” P. McA, 








Miscellanea. 


ood 


Gas.—The town of Spilsby is to be lighted 
with g 
a company prove successful. An attempt was 
made seventeen years since, but failed. —— 
The Louth Gas Company have just announced 
a dividend of 8 per cent. besides a balance of 
100/, on last year’s sales. A resolution to re- 
duce the price of gas from 6s. 8d. to'5s. 10d. 
was negatived. At Swindon there is a gas 





consumers’ association who are determined | 


either to manufacture their own gas, or compel 
the present company to reduce their charge 
from 8s. 6d. to something like the half of that 
sum. 


as, if the steps now being taken to form | 


Mr. A. L. Goddard, M.P. heads a list. 





- e . . . ° [2 a ; 
If he refuses, all the men in the shop will strike , of names in support of this movement, Phe | 
work: and more than that, some of our men association, in reference to the high dividends 


who belong to the union, and who persisted in and bonuses of the company, and the reserva- 


working after the strike, were also fined in tion of a fund out of the profits besides for the | 


pretty large sums. Regarding the manner in enlargement of their works, deprecate the 
which our business is affected, I can only | system of creating capital out of income and at 
state that Edinburgh depends to a large extent the expense of consumers, who are made in 
on country work. Ifthe wages continue long consequence to pay double the value of the 
at the present rate, we shall ultimately lose article supplied them, The company, they 
this work. At Dalkeith, for example, our consider, stand in precisely the relation of a 
men wil] not work for less than 24s. 6d. per tradesman with his customers, who, if he re- 


to force up prices at all risks preceded 
great smash, which excited our pity. It 
is to be hoped they have benefited by past ex. 
perience, and are now a little more certain of 
the safety of their footing than they then were. 
-——A zine vessel, of about 100 tons, called 
the Comte le Hon, is about to be launched at 
Nantes. This metal is cheaper than iron. 
plates, and will, it is believed, prove less liable 
to deterioration in water; but sailors are of 
opinion that in hot climates the zine would 
speedily be covered with shells to an impeding 
extent.——A new patent metallic compound, 
in place of tinned iron plates, it is said, ig 
about to appear in the market. 

Tae care Mr. Downie, Arcurrectr,— 
With reference to our recent mention of Mr, 
Downing, the American architect and lands. 
cape gardener, a correspondent reminds us of 
a calamity that deprived our ‘Transatlantic 
friends of a man of genius and worth. Mr, 
Downing was drowned with many others a few 
months ago by the burning of one of the 
Hudson River steam-boats, and it is supposed 
his life was sacrificed in endeavouring to 
rescue a lady passenger: his wife and some 
other members of his family were saved. 
About two years ago Mr. Downing came 
to this country and was introduced to Mr. 
Calvert Vaux, who was induced to return with 
him to Newburgh, and at the end of a year 
was taken into partnership. Mr. Vaux became 
much attached to one thus befriending him; 
and on his interment strewed his bier with 
the flowers that the deceased had tended and 
loved so well. 

Fatt or A Rattway Bripge.—On Fn- 
day in last week the Sheffield branch of the 
Midland Railway (the Sheffield and Rother- 
ham line) was suddenly blocked up by the 


sce 


the last 





| falling of a bridge that spans the line about 


500 yards north of the Sheffield station. I: 
was an iron girder bridge thrown over the 
railway a few years ago. The flat girders 
rested on lateral buttresses, and were supported 


_in the centre by brackets springing from the 
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week. The men in the locality work for 20s. 
But we dare not employ these men if they do 
not belong to the union: our own men will 
strike; and hence we have not the slightest 
chance in competition with a country plas- 
terer.” 

It is believed to be impossible that the 
plasterers can long expect to receive wages a 
halfpenny an hour higher than those of the 
masons, and a penny an hour higher than 
those of the wrights; or that the present 
arbitrary distinction between the wages in 
Edinburgh and the wages in the country can 
be maintained. A temporary suspension of 
the present demand for building in Glasgow, 
it is thought, would dissolve their union. 





IRISH CONTRACTORS. 


SEEING in your valuable paper of the 15th 
ultimo, an article quoted from Lloyd’s News- 
paper, stating that Mr. Dargan is a self-made 
man, and that he was originally a common 
labourer,—allow me to say that such is not 
the fact. William Dargan descended from a 
respectable family in the county of Carlow, 
and received a classical and scientific educa- 
tion in the college of Carlow; and I venture to 
say that there are very few engineers, archi- 
tects, or contractors in the British empire 
better versed in general science or mathematics 
than he is. The journal you quoted remarks 
that there were no Brasseys nor Petos in the 
sister country. Nevertheless, there were con- 
tractors of as high a stamp of qualification in 
their business as any in the United Kingdom,— 
viz. the firm of Henry,* Mullins, and M‘Mahon 
—men gualified in every way to undertake the 
most difficult public or private works,—to say 
nothing of Mr. ; 
for the United States of America, who con- 


structed the Croton Waterworks of New York, 


and also wrote a work on construction,—saic 
to be the best extant. 
to the elder Semple, who built E 


< 


* Mr. Henry, one of the divis 
don, who sits in Bow-street, is by all ac knowle< 
one of the most distinguished m 
polis, 


Mahon, the Congress engineer 


Let me also refer you 
“ssex-bridge, 


ional ei s 
oy all eae wleigel hz | PY dectarations of further advances still, in 
, 0 be 


agistrates in the metro- 


| buttresses immediately beneath the ends of 
quired money to enlarge his premises, did not the iron beams. The area of the bridge was 
think of making his customers find it for him about 20 feet by 30 feet, and the whole 
-é charging — yer ne value - —_ /structure being of iron, covered by a layer 
they bought, but borrowed it; and on the of earth, its weight was considerable for a 
—_ — —_— re gas a — bridge having no intervening columns between 
resh shares. Complaint is also made of the | the extremities. The Ashlar stone upon which 
charge made for fittings ; the company reserv- |the brackets have rested is torn caer, from 
ing to themselves the exclusive privilege of which fact it would seem as if the failure of 
supplying them, “and thus before a person the stone had caused the downfall. Nothing 
cahah to pey ia soetat-con Sr OO 
the slightest apprehension. 
channel through which it is to be conveyed.” | Loca. Mosadine AND ScHOOLs or ArT. 
Fifty Derby gas shares of 25/. each were —T'he Government Department of Practical 
sold by auction lately at 27/. 15s. and 28/.' Art have announced that so far as Parliament 
— = _— —— The ne Gor | may place means at their disposal, it will be 
nn aie ie penser wows the nelle of sed pen “local ai pcan a bn 
-tank arly 7 we to supersede, local efforts in promoting art- 
the various buildings are raised considerably pA ra among the people oy tea of col- 
— —— oe — are Mr. R. lections of works of art. It coe sey awe 
riggs, waller, and Mr. R. Briggs, joiner. _ intimated that it is the intention of the Boar 

A gas-work on White’s hydro-carbon principle! of Trade to establish schools of design at 
has been erected at Methven Castle, near Dun- | Gloucester, Hereford, Brecon, and Carmar- 
keld, for the lighting of the castle, which is’ then. The object of these schools is to teach 
now supplied with gas from its own establish- elementary drawing to artisans and others to 
ment. Parret coal, or Scottish cannel, is used whom it is essential in the successful prosecu- 
in the production of the gas. | tion of their respective callings. The a 
| Tue Merar Trapes.—The Gateshead meeting of the Nottingham School was he 
Observer states, in reference to a paragraph in on Friday, in last week, when a favourable re- 
,our impression of the 23rd ult. that in that port of progress was made, and prizes were dis- 
district at least, the actual advance of the price tributed. The meeting was addressed by the 
of iron is not less than 2/. per ton, and that at, mayor and other gentlemen, and appropriate 
this advance contracts have been made by the | resolutions were passed. 

ironmasters that will not be completed until) DeatH in THE Sewers.—Another of 
the year 1853 is far spent. The old orders, it those unfortunate but instructive accidents, 
|is also stated, are pretty nearly executed. In which occasionally show what the sewers are 
_the Staffordshire district, it is said, many of the | capable of doing, has just occurred in Comp- 
principal masters refuse to receive orders even ton-street, Goswell-road, where four men, In 
at the present rates, and in some instances the successively attempting to descend into a foul 
orders are taken on condition that when ex- sewer, became insensible, and two of them 
jecuted the price be the then existing rate, | were killed on the spot, while a third may not 
These bargains, according to the Birmingham | recover. It is strange, indeed, that many can- 
lata \« wate under the conviction that av see, that if a concentration of the foul in- 
iron will be 10/. per ton before it is lower. | fluence of sewers will cut down a man in 4 

Whatever be the results of such policy, there | moment, the dilution of the same influence, to 
seems to be a strong inclination to carry it out | whatever extent, short of what constant and 
thorough ventilation must produce, cannot but 
tend, though more slowly, to do deadly work 
when breathed throughout our towns. 














| hominal prices at least, if not in actual, The 
| Same sort of towering and impatient ambition 
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INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL Encr-! YorKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
NEERS.—The general meeting of the members | On Thursday, in last week, a meeting of the 
of this institution took place on Wednesday | above society was held in York, Archdeacon 
week, at Birmingham, Mr. Robert Stephen-| Churton in the chair. After discussing the 
son, M.P. president, in the chair, when papers annual reports, &c. two papers were read, one 
were read, by Mr. Samuel H. Blackwell, of |“ A Historic Sketch of Pontefract Castle,” by 
Dudley, on the “ Arrangement of the Mate-|the Rev. R. Eaton Batty; and the other by 
rials in the Blast Furnace, and the Applica-|Mr. W. H. Dykes, architect, “ On certain 
tion of the Waste Gases ;” by Mr. William A. | Mural Paintings recently discovered in Bicker- 
Adams, of Birmingham, on “ Improvements | ing Church.” It was announced that during 
in the Construction and Materials of Railway | the course of next year, in addition to the 
Waggons;” and by Mr. Paul R. Hodge, of | annual meeting at York, public meetings of the 
London, on an “ Improved Self-lubricating society would be held at Richmond and Selby, 
Axle-box for Railway Engines and Carriages,” | for the reading of papers and examination of 
and on a “ Self-acting Spring Crossing-point | the architectural antiquities of these neighbour- 
for Railways,” both being American inven- | hoods. 

tions. At the close of the meeting specimens) THe Surrey ARCH OLOGICAL Society. 


were exhibited of a new construction of rail-|—In addition to other measures for the pro- | 
way chair, by Mr. M. Conochie, of Wednes- | motion of the interests of this new society, the | 


bury. | committee, we observe, propose to establish a 

STREET-LIGHTING.—I wasgratifiedrecently library and reading-room to be maintained by 
by seeing in the parish of Marylebone the use | voluntary contributions of one guinea annually 
of the simple mode adupted in Paris instead of and ten guineas for life members, aided by oc- 
the old-fashioned ladder and lantern, involving casional grants from the funds of the society ; | 
delay and risk both to the lamp-lighter andthe and they also intend to issue a quarterly 
public, In Paris the lamps are lit by means journal devoted to subjects of antiquarian in- 
of a small lamp with a bold flame inserted in | terest connected with Surrey, and to be free of | 
the end of a pole about seven feet long. The charge to members. Surrey may well support | 
lamp-lighter passes it through the bottom of the interest of such a journal. It possesses | 
the lamp (an aperture being expressly left for it)| many objects of archeological interest in South- 
and b this means applies it to the burner, the | wark, Lambeth, Kingston, Richmond, Chert- 
top bing inclosed in the lower part of the sey, Runnymede, Farnham, Guildford, and 
shaf:, and access thereto is provided by a small | elsewhere. 


jand Co, Mr. A. Stoner, architect :— 


711 


‘upwards while still warm from lungs or other 
| furnaces ; and, moreover, that when cold it is a 
/much more condensed and hence more deadly 
agency than while warm or hot. —D. 











| TENDERS 
| For the erection of a public-house and four shops and 

houses adjoining on the east side of the Ledbury-road 
| Kensington: Mr. W. King, architect :— 


IID ln aaetanthbsilacninpuecshanstas £1,850 
NOT ascii socamnisedosanionnsssde IN 
I ip ceriinasRansesnpiacetihe anil 1,569 
Ce Ea . 1,512 
PO Se aaa rs 1,497 
Bishop......... iandve seatnaiiocda: 
Barnes (accepted) ............... 1,2 





For two houses at Onerley, for Mr. George Manners : 
| Mr, Woodthorpe, architect :— 


Sanders and Woolcott ............ £1,226 0 0 
Locke and Nesham _............... 1,188 0 0 
CY So Gsatiae test eigtetaa ee 1,131 0 0 
SEEN cdcacouneinteoouns ebemtole - 1,120 0 0 
SD © cietcumincsnisicttndiicrnimnic 839 15 0 


For alterations and additions at the Duke of York 
and house adjoining, in Vauxhall-road, for Mesers, Elliot 


Corly ...... .. £1,067 
ASS aS 1,023 
Patebelt Gn Bom .......cc.ccsccccarcseee | OD 


For building proposed public-house at Shepherd’s-bush, 
for Mr. Rogers, under the same architect :— 


Lawrence and Sons................cc.es £1,472 
Patrick and Gon ............<cc.0csc0oss 1,400 
| EEE Saeed ee mee ae 1,387 








For a new —e boiler, shed, chimney, &c. for 
Mr. Thomas Adams, Uttoxeter-road, Derby. Mr. George 
Hall, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


doo:, which is, of course, kept locked. The! A Monumentat Stone To Hoop, THE | E.W.S £2,300 


rapi lity with which the street lamps in Paris are} Poer.—It has been resolved by some mem- 
lit r:minds one of the tale of Abdallah and the | bers of the Whittington Club, on a suggestion, 
chan lelier in the “ Arabian Nights.” A short | we believe, which originated with Miss Cook in 
time since, being in the Palais Royal, I was; her Journal, to erect a memorial stone over 
much struck with the rapidity of this lamp- | the obscure grave of Thomas Hood. Upwards 
lighting process. Our French neighbours | of 120/. have been collected, a small mite of it 
have many good things we should do well to | from.poor needlewomen, and we hope that the 
copy. Verily our omnibus masters are slow to | idea will be sensibly as well as successfully 
dearn !--W. carried out. 

Victoria Park.—A memorial tothe Com-| A New AppLicaTIOoN or SreAM.—At the 








A HAND-BOOK OF ARCHITECTURE FOR THE 
UNLEARNED. 
Preparing for Publication, price 4s. 6d. neatly bound, 
HISTORY IN RUINS; 


A SERIES OF 
LETTERS TO A LADY, 








missioners of Woods and Forests from the! Colney Hatch Lunatic Asylum the resident 
inhabitants of Hackney is in course of signa-|enyineer has invented an apparatus substi- | 
ture, praying the formation of the park ap-|tuting steam for the red hot heaters hitherto | 
proaches : it is very important to this improv- | used in getting up borders, &c. of the ladies’ | 
ing district that the approaches should be various wearing apparel. It is simple and. 


formed : ten long years have passed since the | effectual in its operation. It always maintains) - 


park was commenced to be formed, and yet a4 uniform heat, and it is incapable of scorching | 
there is not a road that a gentleman’s vehicle | the fine material, which requires great precau- | 
can drive over to the park. Two other metro- | tion when red hot heaters are used. 
politan parks are promised: itis to be hoped | Reporrep Rise 1N Price or CANADIAN 
that the appreaches to them will be formed |p... 5%”.—We have heard it stated, eays the 
simultaneously with the parks : as a financial Liverpool Albion, by several interested in the 
question, if any of the land is fo be let for trade, that the scarcity of Canadian timber, 
building purposes, it would seem to be bad especially for building purposes, is already be- 
policy to form the approaches last. ginning to be felt by a considerable rise in 
Evementary DrawinG Scuoois,—The price. This is ascribed to the circumstance of 
school to take earliest advantage of the recent so many vessels being diverted from the staple 
minute of the Board of Trade, enabling Ele- traflic of the St. Lawrence, in order to convey 
mosynary schools to purchase drawing copies, emigrants to Australia and the States. 
models, and examples, at half the prime cost,|  VexriLaTION.—With reference to a recent 
has been the Queen’s School at W indsor, and “View of Ventilation” in your pages, the writer 
on ‘Tuesday evening last, St. Thomas's paro- should have ‘followed up his advantage’ by 
chial school, of more than 500 persons, chil- conducting the cooling carbonic acid into the 
dren and adults, directed by the Rev. W. rain-pipes of the building, adapted by enamel- 
Rogers, was the first to inaugurate the new 
system of drawing classes instituted by the proper ducts specially provided, and leading 
Department of Practical Art. down into the drains and sewers, so as not to 
To Stray tHe Woop-worm.—A corre- ‘jeave it to pour out of any nostril-shaped or 
spondent, in yours of the 9th ult. desires to other opening above the level of the interiors 
know how the ravages of the wood-worm are just ventilated ; otherwise it would only pol- 
to be arrested. ‘To which I would reply, that jute the pure air immediately adjoining the 
a hot solution of corrosive sublimate, well and building, and whence the interior is to be im- 
repeatedly brushed into the tie-beams and jediately and again and again supplied. The 
rafters, would certainly not only destroy the adoption of such an addendum to his view, I 
insects, but preserve the timber itself for @ think, would render it theoretically complete. 
long period of years from further destruction. | [here is the clear sight of ingenuity in this 
The operator must not let the material wet his | yjew, It is just what close attention to the 
hands, and the sublimate is a virulent poison. subject naturally suggests, and it leaves far 
H. McC. (btehind an immense deal of quasi-learned 
Burtpers’ Dirrerences.—The following | doctoring to which ventilation has of late been 
is a list of the tenders for pulling down and guybject. The true secret of the management 
rebuilding some coachmakers’ shops in the of carbonic acid gas, as generated from human 
Portland-road. Mr. William Bash, architect. | jungs, is clearly to view it as a fluid requiring 


Es oer add | drainage upwards, in the first place, just as 


ling or otherwise to this purpose, or into 


, Eee jae Pe: ay 7 ES £369 much, and in much the same way ne as rain 

Pollock and MeLellum ....0... 0 27 0 ee. 565 requires it downwards. I would only insist 

J. Harding......... besepiesencncabals = senda yd that as it cools, and it does that very speedily, 

Geeta TS gg IED 402 | it becomes as necessary to view it in the light 

Rowlned and T’. Everest ...... = sesees 4 of a heavy palpable fluid, requiring drainage 
. » Jooper PPEPTeTriri iti itis s) > ~~ seeree 


5 ‘ idedly as it ever required it 
G, Day (accepted) oo... Bi ne SG downwards as decidedly 1 


Embodying Popular Sketch of the History of Archi- 
tecture, and the Characteristics of its various Styles, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. With Illustrations. 


By GEORGE GODWIN, F.RS8. &c. 
and of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Subscribers’ Names will be received at No. 1, York-street. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


“E.H.,” “T. B. M.” (it depends on “ rate” of building, 
&e. &c.), “A Builder” (the chimney of the Smethewick 
soap manufactory, Birmingham, is rownd), “ R. yy 
“C. P.,” * R. G. R.” (not our custom), “ T.” (should send 
name), “ W. M.,” “J.H.,” “F. D.,” “F. W.,” “MM. and 

*.,”” “G. W.” (thanks), “S. H.,” “Old Practitioner,” 
“Maps,” “J.P. L.,” “ W. and Son,” “ Builder’s Clerk ” 
(‘‘ Hereditary boudsmen,” &e. &e.), “W.P.,” “A. W. 
mM. “6:6. 9. 

** Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 


NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
‘* Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprrosr, and not to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
I OYAL COLOSSEUM.—Every MONDAY, at 


One Shilling.—The Panorama ef London, Saloou of Seulp- 
ture, Conservavories, Gothic Aviary. Swiss Cottase. &. &c. open 
laily from hait-past ten till half-past foar o'clock. In the Evening 
trom seven till ten, Paris by Night, and the whole establishment 
brilliantly illuminated. Admission, Day or Eveniug, 2s. ; children 
and schools half price. 

CRYSTAL PALACE (admission Is. only). At 
the CYCLORAMA, Albany-strect, daily at three, eveniug at eight 
o'vloek, seven stupendous Tableaux of the Great Exhibition and its 
contents, painted by Mr M Nevin, from the original studies, and 
on a seale nearly equal the original. Reserved seats, 2s. 





TO ASPHALTE MANU PACTURERS AND OTHERS. 3 

HE best COAL-PITCH, suitable for Asphalte 

and other purposes, to be had at AYTON and BATTLEY’S 
Imperial Tar Works, Bow-common, London. 


" re - 

I EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains 
designs and prices of upwards of Ooe Hundred different Bedsteads, 
in iron, Brass, japanned Wood, polished Bireh, Mahogany, Kose- 
wood, and Watcut-tree Woods ; also their priced List of Bedding ; 
and their new warerooms enable them to keep one of each d sign 
fixed for inspection. Toey have also, in addition to their usual 
stock, a great variety of the best designs of PARISIAN BED- 
STEADS, both in wood and iron, which they bave just imported. 
HEAL and SUN, Bedsteac and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
Tottenham-court-road, 


TO ARCHITECTS, TIMBER MERCHANTS, AND BRICK 
MANUFACTURERS. 
HE best and quickest drying of the wood, bricks 
and houses, is obtained by the BULLESVieS PATEN 
CALORIFERE, ev«porating in twenty-four hours about 6,000 Ib, of 
water, Without a'tering the finest forms or injuring the quality of 
the most precious a:ticks. The Calorifere works by hot air 7 
without any machinery or power Small rvom is required; no 
repair necessary fur many years. A great deal of fuel, large stores, 
or wharf; saved, and rent thereby considerably reduced by the use 
of the above valuable stove. It is in_ operation at Wood-pavii 
Company's Works, t’imlico; at Mr. Mackensie’s, Architect, "of 





Victoria-street, Westminster; Vogan, “on, and Raymond, Dock- 
head, and scVeral ma\sters, millers, and manufacturers in London 


land country. Apple per poss to T. BOLLESVE, Engineer for 
ls, 


Freuch Fiour Mil urbines, &c. 147, Feuchurvh-street, London. 
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‘T and ENGINEER is in 
He would have to go down 
and should know seme- 
Apoly by letter to A. B. 

:. Claremont-square, Islingtoa. 

To PARENTS AND GUARDIANS 
N Artist in Painted Glass, 


N ARCHITEC 


orks now constructing, 





having large works 
possessing a taste for 
Premium 5%, and a progressive 
constant employment as soon as proficient.— 
care of Mr. Graham, 10, Kutland-street, Hamp- 





7) MASTER PLUM®ERS._ ij ; 
Friends of a respectable Youth wish to 
<an IN-DOOR APPRENTICE 


ing’s Head, Leather-lane, Holbora. 


ASSISTANT is WANTED, by an Architect 
as He must be a good draughtaman. 
: ving. and qualifie! to take the s»perintend- 
Adiress. by letter, stating qualifications an? 
uired. to W. L. at the Office of * The Builder,”’ 
There is also a vaewcy foran Out- 
Premium required 


NTED, an ASSISTANT in a BUILDER'S 
OFFI E, competent to keep accounts and measure up 
-Apply, between six and seven p.m. at 14, Osnaburg-street, 








TO CLERKS OF WORKS AND RUE DERS’ FOREMPN. 
ANTED, by a Builder, a CLERK of WORKS, 
to Superintend a New Building in London. —Adiress. 
stating age, where last emplored, and salary ex . 
the Office of “ The Builder.” 1, York-street, Covent Garden. 


y . _ y 
ANTED, a Young Man, as SALESMAN, who 
understands the Kitchen Range and Stove-grate Busine=s ; 
» has been a customed to workmen preferred 
Mr. Nisbett’s, Wine Merchant, 
don, stating salary required, references, &c. 





Jermyn-street, Lon- 








ANTED, an experienced workman, as SHOP 
and OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. ° 
inted with hot water, steam, 
poorer y y letter val . pre-paid. stating when last e:m- 
ployed. and wages expected, to SYLVESTER aud CU. 96, Great 
X l-street, Bloomsbury. 


and bath ap >aratus, and be a 








pT UMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GLAZIERS 


active, THREE-BRANCH HAND fora permonency: 
must write well. and be capable of taking the situstion of Fore- 
It is indispensable he should be a 
produce references as to character and thorough kn ywledee ‘ 
business. and expecially plumbing —Apply by letter only, and pre- | 

ualifications and salary, to 8.8.58. care of P. 








“TO ARCHITECTS, &e. 

by an Architectural Draughtsman 

n accustomed to make working and detai! 
fic. a SITU Sy ts 


—r° 


+e 


ver’s Library, Greenwich a aes 
TO ARCHITECTS. BUILDERS. AND OTHER? 
ER, an ENGAGE.- 


jection to the conn- 
ress to M. Casentini, 


- so eth Bike ice a - oe a : mee 2 
pits o EE wept To oe te ee es,, — Re panae " pti a : 


Mee pee 
4 


~ 


TANTED, bya P 


% 


ee 





tb ie 


TANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a young man, 

as MODELLER of ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT, 
f perfecting himself ina London shop, he 
»make arrangemon’s as ab 
Has also a knowledge of 
man.—Address. A.B. 15, High-street, Marylebone. 

TO BUILPERS, DECORATORS, AND UPHOLSTEREKRS 
ANTED, bya respectable Young Man, aged 26, 
in either of the above Offices, as MEA- 
He is thorough!y acquainted 


at 


« 


| 
| 
| 


the ficure and isa good draughts 





r GENERAL CLERK 

hookkeeping, mensuring, 
Pp prime cost, and also to the general 
jection to the country 
> Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York-street, 


has been used to m-ke 


Teor, 

L DRAUGHTSMAN is 
ENGAGEMENT in town 
ther stiles, colouring, des‘gning, and 


perspective te Ad iress N._& Theberton-street, 





ECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
EMPLOYMENT in town 
perspective, is accustomed to designing and the preparation of 
working drawings, and has a knowledge of colouring.Address, 











ITO PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS, AND PAINTERS, 
PERSON who has had considerable 
in the above branches is desirous of obtaining a 
A good recommendation can be had.— 
Address, A. B. Mr. Piood’s,4 4, Eccheston-street East, Pimlico. 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS 
PERSON of many years’ experience in all the 
t possessing more than 
mediocrity of talent, offers his SERVICES in any capacity, either | 
in the office or out of it. Firmt-rate testimonials or references will 
Letters addressed to A. B. Post-office, Battle-bridge. 





NENT SITUATION 





YOUNG MAN, having been five years in the 

Office of an Architect holding 
sirous of ENGAGING with a BU 
athorough knowledge of Fstimating and Measuring. 
J. BR. 34 a, Brewer-street, Golden square. 


ablic appointments, is de- 
LDER, where he may acquire 





- TO c ARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
YOUNG MAN, that has served his time to 
the Fancy Cabinet Work, wishes to ARTICLE himself to a 
CARPENTER and BUILDER, where he would have an oppor- 
tunity of learning the business 
street, Margaret-street, Clerkenwell. 





—Direct to A.B. 17, William- 





raion: MEET 





TO BRICKMAKERS AND BUILDERS 
PRACTICAL MAN, in all its branches, wishes 
to ENGAGE himself as FOREMAN to Manufacture Bricks 
from the commencement of preparing the brick-earth to the final 
finish of burning the bricks in workmanlike manner. 
as to character and ability unexceptional 


~ Address to W. H. 
No. 22, Wellesley-street, Kuston-square. 7 H j 





ie TO ARCHITECTS, ke. 
1E ADVERTISER, who has completed his 
articles, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT. 
tomed to fair and working drawings, &c. and h 
rience in buildine.—Address, A. A. A., Morgan 
street, Covent girden. 


VELLER on COMMISSION.—The 
persevering and active young man, wishes to 

One requiring sttention and 

He goes twice a year 





severanee would be preferr 
country, and to the principal towns in 
nexeetionable Apply by letter to M. N. (. 

er,” York-street, Covent-garden. = 


oe 


! 
4 
+4 
| py 
i! 


TO RUTLDERS. . . 

O YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS YET ?—One 
bushel of oats crushed will nearly make two. Immense 
savi -« and im nt imorovements of the animal, Vat Bruisers, 
Chaft-cutters, Ploughs, Thra-hine-machtnes. Domestic Flour Mills, 
Light Carts, Mining Tools, Brick and =e om. Corn Dressing 
di H and steim machinery put up, &e : 
Tusp et the operation of the above articles.-M. WEDLAKE and 

Co. 118, Fenchureh-street. Pamphlet on Feeding, 1s. wi 


140 Iltustrations, 18. 
T° ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 
BUILDERS, &c. 

Messrs. ORST and ARMANT bee to inform Architects. Fngt- 








neers, Builders, Contractors, &e. that the “CLARIDGE PATENT,” | 


granted in 1838, for the importation and working of the rock stone 
from the mines of Seyssel, commonly called Seyssel Asphalte, 
HAVING EXPIRED in the 
how reat Ay undertake and execut@work:s to any extent in any 
part o 1 
ASPHALTE,” imported by them direct from the mines of 
in France and Savoye. 
Messrs 0. and A 
of the Rock Stone from the SEYSSEL ASPHALTE MINES, 
known as Seyseel Frangy, Perette, and Volante, they will exeente 
their work, not with an inferior, spurious, and worthless material. 
of the natural 


as stated and advertised. but with the hest qualities 
productions from the sa‘d mines, which have been approved and 
recognised to be so, by the va ious Committees orde: by the late 


and present Government 
eminent Chemical Authorities also state— 

“That of the Rock Stone from the 

| Asphalte, the Seyse-l Pr 

| strength, elasticity. and effi ey, and contains more carbor 
lime and less sand than any of the other natural prodactions of 
the rock stone of the said mine<, and only requires the addition 
6 per cent. of mineral tar to form the more solid and oomgeet 
bitaminous cement and mastic for the various works for which i 
is te be used.” 

Messra O. & A are proud to add that with the SAME SORT of 
Seyssel Asphalte they now offer to the public, larve works in 
France have been exeented by their firm (Mesr:. 
Fréres. 3. Rue des Recollet«, Paris). and itis the ONLY 
EMPLOYED in Flooring, Covering Roofs, Brick Wall 
Terraces, &« and used by the Government, the Ville of Paris, the 
Ponts and Chaussées, the Génie Militaire, &c. &c. for the Fortifica- 


- | tions round Paris. the Military Prisons. the Boulevards in Paris, 


| the Cloftre of St. rre, and the present time they have con- 
| tracts fur the New Grande Rue de Strasbourg. the Strasbourg 
Railway Station.the immense New Louis Napoleon Dooks, and 
the New Crysta! Palace, &c 
FOR EVERY WORK EXECUTED By MESSRS. 0. and A. 
/ with Seysvel Asphalte a written GUARANTE 
the work in an efficient state of repair free of any Wen for 
THREE YEARS, and by their list of pricesa GREAT REDUC- 
TION will be found if compared with others 
ORSI and ARMANI 
6, Guildhalil-chambers, Basinghall-strect, London. 
Works—Isle of Dogs. 


N.B. It is particularly recommended to Architects, Builders, | 


&c. by the “ Asphalte Company,” for the purpose of securing the 
use of the genuine article. to insert in their specifications, * Seyssel 
Asphalte, CLARIDGES PATENT.” 


Messrs. ORSI and ARMANI beg to coll the particular at- | 


tention of Architects, Engincers. Builders, &c. that the 
CLARIDGE PATENT HAVING EXPIRED, they, by insefting 
it in their specifications, will apparentl 
in favour of a single company; therefore, Messrs ORSI and 
ARMANI warmly advise, and would sincerely thank, Architects, 
Engineers, &e &c if in futare they would insert io their specifics 
tons ONLY “SEYVSSEL ASPHALTP.” WITHOUT SPEQ‘AL 
MENTION of ANY NAME of COMPANY, PATENT, or I 


} to use ‘hy their approval and consent), the best genuine “ Sey 
Asphaite.”-that one will as-ureto them the most efficient work 
GUARANTEED. and that will unite a good and sound workinan- 
ship with the cheapness of the prices. 











call the attention of Boards of Directors, Engineers, and 
others interested in ra‘lways already made, to the important ad- 
vantages obtained hy fish-jointing the rails, as exhibited by the | 
annexed extract from the Report of the Direc‘orsof the Eastern | 
Counties Railway, to the half-yearly meeting of shareholders held 
on the 25th August. This invention not only saves a large current ex- | 
pense in keeping up the permanent way, but by its causing engines j 
and carriages to run more smoothly. decreases the wear and tear 
of both the railsand rolliug stock, aud adds great!y to the comfort 
and security of the passengers. The Patent Fish-joints have been | 
largely adopted by the Engineers of the following railways in this | 
country and abroad :— | 
Eastern Counties Railway, j 
Eset Indian, 
F dinburch and Glasgow, | 
Fevptian, i 
London, Bri hton, and South Coast, | 
London and Nort'i- Western, | 
Midland, i 
Morayshire, 
North and South Western J anction, 
Waterford and Limerick. 
York and North Midlend, 
York, Newcastle. and Berwick. 
And are also in course of adoption on many other railways For 
lines not yet furnished with ra‘ls. the company draw attention to | 


| public and private 


rs done. | 


month of December last, that mono- | 
poly has ceased to be the sole privilege of a company. and they are | 


e United Kingdom with “GENUINE SEYSSEL | 
Seyssel 


avingthe EXCLUSIVE and SOLE SUPPLY 


France ; and the reports of the most — 


i 

Q Mines of Seyssel | 
. Perette, and Volante is superior - i 
or; 
of | 


' 
' 


| and if the cask has not been eo 
Baudonin, | 
QUALITY | 
Stables, | 


; 
; 


LE is given te keep | 


i the following places, 


continne @ monopoly | 


DI. | 
VIDUALS, thereby ieaving Builders, Contractors, &e at liberty | 


land the most eminent 
| - ‘eee 


at ee ates o' 
HE PERMANENT WAY COMPANY beg t0.| Agente tie 


} pebiie, uite sure that ‘t will not, in the 
\ because it is new, and that if judged by it« merits, it must make its 
take of the 


— 





] 
pAmeP WALLS.—NEW PATENT PAINT, as 


used at the TOWER, by orler of HER MA 
HONOURABLE BOARD of ORDNANCE ; at the TUNNEY 
ZOOWGICAL GARDENS, Regevt’s park various other 


; im Q 
— quantities to finish twenty square 
PATENT LIQUID CEMENT for the fronts 


of houses, for 

ity pre-eminent, giving the ance of fine cut stone 
only one-eighth the cost of Oil Paint. casks aad 
| ea MINERAL ZINC PAINTS ils siapi 
NE NTS, invaluable for cheap. 
| ness. beauty, and permanence, ready f: pon 
| etek GRAD TST oS ieesees tater 

. NT, ver 

price; only 2a per gallon. . m& 
| NEW PATENT COLOUR for inside may be applied on 
' pay or over Ol} Paint. @ smell, and wil} 

nm an hour. 


In casks of 1 owt, at }4«. 
. BELL and CU. Steam Mills, 2, Wellington-street, Goswell. 
vondon. 


H UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC 

Se ag PERE AR EES WHITE of the Ancients, 
pred ete rion gfe ordinary whe adn 

our nee the prop 

large scale, and put this clegant Paint in competition with Writ 


Its confessed 
—— superiority over every other paint hitherto known 


made from gine ores, 
material, alike injurions 
reaereative proper. 





tain 
to 


cient 
ae sam Sie oxtgina’ pares t. 
a oe d not be confou 
the original, even ry 


peony the pretence that it is all the 


Henacce's paint is entirely free from any injurious properties 
r; it is healthful in the 
_ flo osc rf a Tnewiy paint Pa in use, and 
6 & guard painter against bstitution inferior 
paints, each cask is stamped 165 ne 
“ HUBBUCK, LONDON, PATENT * 
the reason is obvious, 


marked 
The powdered White Zine also may be had for dit 
also frase for porcelain cards. fur apanners for eutta ned 
or decorations, rposes where i 

with size, cum, varnish, svirit &c. - mn = ame 


A pe ma se with full particulars may be had of 
HU BBUCK and SON, Colour Mosathurers, opposite Be pa 


PURE PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT, 

of the VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC MINING COMPANY 

BELGUU M,—This Paint is superior in every respect to White 

Lead, which eanrqoees in whiteness and brilliancy ; it grows y 

hard after it is apolied, and is, therefore, suscepti hle of a very bik 

—. Tt is unaffected by seawater, sulphuretted hydrogen, or any 
er gAses, 

WHITE ZINC PAINT having none of the poisonons qualities 
of White Lead, avoids the sickness to which ah meng 
as well os gereens inhabiting ooren houses, are eubject. 
The VIEILLE MONTAGNE COMPANY import the Oxide in 
casks bearing their mark, VM, without which none are genuine, 
and ts to be obtained dry or ground at the Compe Agents at 

m, Liverpoo!. Birmingham, 
Hull, Newcastle, Leith, Glasrow, Bristol, Plymouth. Norwich. 
Ipswich, Dablin, Cork, Belfast, Jersey. Portsmouth, Poole, and 
the Isle of Wight ; and from Messre. Blundell, “pence. and Co. 
Hull. It may also he obtained from the Grinding Agents. Messrs. 
C. DEVAUX and Co. @. King William-street, City. Wholesale 
Agents, Mr. CH ARLES JACK, 8, Tottesham-court, New-road, and 


oil ; 


of 


| 89, Upper Thames-street. who sells it in kegs of 14 The. 91 Ths. 28 The. 


and upwards, at low rates; and Mesrs R. ANDERSON aad Co. 
Timber. bush, Leith, wholesale and retail. 

The Company alxo employ a pa'nter, who will undertake any 
description of paintings in Zine by contract. 

Since its introduction into the United Kingdom. the Admiralty 
rofesional men have given it their pre- 
ference. The public is cautioned, that if White Zine Paint is 
, i: becomes a very inferior puint, and peels and washer 


For further particu'ars apply to Mr. H. T. SCH MOLL, General 
united Ki . at the Company's Offices, 12, Man- 
chester-buildings, Westminster. 


HE VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC MINING 
CUMPANY beg to inform the public that they have ap- 
pointed Mesers. T. and 8 KNIGHT. of Great Suffo'k-street, 
Southwark, as their painters, who will be ready to execute any 
description of painting decorating with the Pure Patent 
White Zine Paint. 


THE WASHINGTON CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON TYNE; 


ATTINSON’S OXICHLORIDE of LEAD.— 
The Washington Chemical Company having, during the last 

ar, established a Manufactory of Pattinson’s Oxichloride of 
et on « large scale, and being able to supply it with rerularity, 
and to execute orders without delay, now proceed to bring this new 
and valasble preparation of Lead before their friends and the 
nt age, be condemned 





way. and finally as one important manufac 
tures of this country. 
attinson’s Oxichloride of Lead is a chemical combination of 


one equivalent of Chloride of Lead, and one equivalent of Uxide of 
; it heing well known that common White Lead is a chemical! 





- H. Barlow's patent rail, as by its adoption the per tway 
may be constructed at the lowest rate per mile. and with greater 
durability than by any other known svstem. These rails have been 
largely adopted by the en ineers of the following ;— 

Great Western, 

Dublin and Belfast Railway, 

Jendon and North Western, 
idiand, 

Midland Great Western (Trelard), 

Newport and Abergavenny, 

South Wales, 

West Cornwall, and 

Hereford, Ross, and Gloucester. 

The Patent Cast-iron Sleepers of Mr. P. W. Barlow are ad 4 
to double-hewied rails of any pattern, and supersede or rep 
wooden sleepers. They are adopted on the 
Fast-I ndian, 

Midiand. 
East Lanceshire, 








Londonderry and Enniskillen, 
and severa! other lines. 

he Permanent Way Company confines itself entirely to the | 
granting licences to use their various patents, which is done upon 
very moderate terms Every information may be obtained by 
yelying to Mr. CHAKLES MAY. CE. 3. Great Georze-street, | 


estminster ; or to WILLIAM HOWDEN, Secretary, 26, Great | 


George-street. 

Extract from the report of the Directors of the Eastern Counties | 
ye 9) to the half-yearly meeting of Shareholders held on the 
in of * fish-jointing’ has hitherto fully borne out Mr. 

Ashcroft’s reports, as giving a smoother road, with leas wear and 
r to olling st.ck, and at a much reduced expenditure in 
Maintenance. 


Extract from the rt presented to the half-yearly meeting 
the West Cornwall Railway. held on the 25th pe ae in - 7 
“The result of the three months’ working of the new rails 
between Penzance and Camborne has fully borne out the expecta. 
tious which had been furmed as to the durability of the deseription 
of rail which, under Mr. Brunel's advice, has been joyed in 
the construction of that part of the line ; and the attention of the 
ones aa been yee to the bad state of the t way 
ithe o ne, ani the economy and effici king 
eee arise from foerine that portion witb pS 
ey have given orders t now 
coanpleted en for this te be done, and it is nearly 
extract from the Directors’ ort to the | g 
ing of the Londouderry and Euntekillon Bailes — arenes: 
months’ working has aleo 
opinion expressed by 


“The trial affordes iy six additional 
confirmed your directors iu the favourable 
them respecting the cast-iron road of Mr. Peter W. Barlow.” 
| Ithas tully anwwered the e ‘ormed of it, and there 


' 
i 
of Angust :— | 
| 
| 





Xpectations f 
can now be no doubt thet it ) 
| wear and tear free the = of Nghe a pe ete 


| Saving in the maintenance of permanent way. 


binati one oquivalentet Oxide of Lead, and one equivalent 
(or thereabouts) of Carbonic Acid, constituting what is called in 
chemical Carbonate of Leat. 
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TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, & lw ILLIAM ASPDIN’S PATENT PORTLAND 
A LL descriptions of R RA “COTTA, CEMENT.—Mesars ASPDIN, ORD, and CO. have much 
. tt aba PLASTER CASTINGS, executed in leasure in informing consumers of this valuable Cement that as 

terms, by J "HERBERT and | heir works are now in operation they are prepared to execute any 

oon re Modellers, oy 42, Parker-street, Drury-lane. A splendid | ordersthey may be favoured with. 
assortment of Corinthian, Ionic, and other Capitals; Centre| New Wharf, Abingdon-street, Westminster, Sept. 2%, 1852. 
Ae Balusters, Trusses, &c. ; Elizabethan and other Chi y | 
8 : 


RS CEMENT | ARIAN CEMENT for internal use, to be 
TKIN N so long known and | »AIN ) A FEW HOU RS AND PAPFRED 
esteemed in London, for plastering purposes, is a quick- | PALS Se anand t af os —CHARLES FRANCIS and 
GUN BAZTEY Wiil TE aod BONS, Milbanatrect, Wer. | PCR 
0 4 an street est- r rt 
minster ; and Seel-street, EDINA (ROMAN) CEMENT.—The 
this t ade is obtained 
EENEF’S and ‘PARIAN CEMENTS and isle of Wight. It hae all the propertion of the Bheppy Stone. bot t 
FRENCH PLASTER for yy Lm These well known | much better to engineering works, from the rapidity with | 
hard stuccoes 'f quickly. and can be upon within a few | which it sets and hardens under water. It has been long used at 
. Made an ci b JOHN "BAZLEY WHITE and SONS, | the aren Breakwater at Cherbourg ; in  asimilar work at Alderney 
Millbank-street, | and at Dover New Pier, to unite ry. The foundation of 


the 
’ i f th bul. 
PORTLAND ci CEMENT is the cheapest, because wasamnirevict! the Tabular Brtage at Ms Strate MWe 


gro: 

the best Cement for external uses. As a stucco, it requires | has been constructed of no other material but this cement an ~ 
no colouring. does not vegetate, and is not affected by frost. Asa | shingle. The work autente 200 feet into the sea, and is exposed to | 
mortar for brickwork, it may be mixed with three to four parts of | the most violent gales of the Channel, in a position where Tr | 
sand ; and, for concrete, it will carry ten to twelve times its volume | fermer construction had been repea‘edly washed away. 
of sand and gravel —Manufactured by JOHN BAZLEY WHITE | inconvenience of the varied qualities of Roman Cement are super: | 
and SONS, 17, Millbank-street, Westminster, and Seel-street, | seded pe the use ome improved manufacture. 
Liverpool. | | scone wiih te, Is a ore ty Elms, London; or West | 
- . ina ewpo sle o 
South Wharf, HARL m 7 

- : | gent for Southampton, R. L FLUDER, American Wharf. 

ORTLAND CEMENT.—CHARLES | 


RICHARDSON has the greatest confidence in introducing | TES’ ound 
to the trade the above superior CEMENT, being of uniform colour | G REAVES SEE LIAS LIME. — Tho cuperior 
-% qualtes, | (a desideratum never before a et | conerete or stucco than any other lime or cement. The shell lime 


resists the action of frost and heat, and is more durable than any | £0" momar is burnt on an improved principle. lesving scarcely any | 
other Cement ; does not vegetate, turn green, or crack ; combined | tom and Contractors. of the sing is its best reeommen 


mendation. 
with which its eminent hydraulic gel stamp it at once asthe | “G 7 
first cemen tof the day for work a ere all the above ualities are | ow —~ hy a Vitrified Bricks, Pipes, Junc- 
requ t manu a on the only principle an 
Cement can be, and contrary to the statements put forth by those | ona _ M .. a PARIAN, ANSTON, and LIAS 
who have pitherto had the monopoly. Manufactured by | “SECONDS, PAVIOKS’, _ 



































d other Bricka. 
GREAVES, Esa. at his \.i— near the River Avon, and sent | . ‘ a 
t to all par be the Kingdom per boat or rail, ab a reduced price to | CHARLES RICHARDSON, 6, South Wharf, Paddington. 
et 








ORTLAND CEMENT.—THOMAS FREEN 
and CO. having completed their works at WOULDHAM- 
ON-TH¥-MEDWAY for the manufacture of PORTLAND 
CEMENT, beg to inform their friends and the publie that they are 
now ready’ to supply them with cement of superior quality on rea- 
sonable terms Roman Cement and Plaster of Paris Works, Tus- 
cany Wharf, Canal-road, Kingsland. road. 


Medieval TUorks, 
fAemorials, 
fonts, Screens, ete. 


ORTLAND CEMENT.—JAMES. WESTON, AMUEL CUNDY. Mes mee Bilder 

having commenced manufacturing the above Cement, begs to | ’ ason an , 

inform the ae in general that he can supply them with any | \- ay MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
ire, either at his Works, Mill-wall. Poplar ; | Wharf. Lower Belgrave-place, Pimlico 

seKnar Andrews” Wharf, Rarl-street, Blackfriars ; or Middle Scotland.| MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES manufactured by improved 

yard, Wes'minster.’ Manufacturer of Roman, Lias, and Mastic meas. Ce public are invited to view the stock, unequalled 


Cements, Presshaed Sogieh Paster Be ‘GodD MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR 
ORTLAND CEMENT.—The difficulty of 1eORTY SHILLING 


Ali Trade. 
procuring this valuable Cement of uniform colour and MARBLE WORK in all its Praniches. te remarkably cheap 








strength has hitherto prevented its more general use. Contractors 
and ilders — find that these two important qualities may be | Tate, for HALLS, a —— ee Ticati 
Jepended on pagueen certainty in that manufactured by N.B. The“ Ro. on mem ibn SPP —yo Ww suiiiees ben 
CHARLES J HILT at his Roman and Portland Cement and e * Roy’ wr ee 
Plaster of Paris Works, Faversham. Kant, at =e place, as alee minutes from the 
at his in London, 6, Upper Thames-strect, City, and Great meotain 
Scotland-yard, Westminster, orders can now be received to any | N ARBLES, THIRTY-SIX VARIETIES.— 
extent. Messrs. SANG, G4 cme and Co. hove the hensur- to an- 
nounce that they are enab ed to execute, with unusual facilities, 
RTLAND | CEMENT . Casks of Four any works with which they may be favoured in the above beautiful 
Imperial bushels DANTITY, NOT WEIGHT, BEING | materials, introduced into this country for the first time from 
THE STANDARD.—CHAS, FRANCIS and SONS, Cement | their own Quarrics, at a most moderate and hitherto unpre- 
Works, Nine Elms, London. | cedented low cost. With these ~ the most brilliant and 











WIAD , | artistic effects can be produced, and many of the veneers for the | 
ORTLAND CEMENT ~ WORKS, } NORTH- lining of walls in variegated colours can be supplied at scagliola 


FLEET, KENT. -—Messrs ROBINS and CO. solicit the atten- | prices Estimates given for veneered walls, inlaid artists’ work, 
tion of their friends and the public to their superior Cement, confi- | coat of arms, monuments, ornaments, reproductions of seulpture, 
dent that the great improvement in the manufacture thereof | bases and columns, fountains, entablatures, floors (inlaid and 
during the present year will insure to them.a-continuance of that | plain), baths, tazzas, trusses, and skirtings.—Address to Messrs. 
patronage with which they have so long been favonred.-—Orders SANG, GOGEL, and Co. Marble Works, Eaton-lane South, 
received at the Works, ‘and at Gi reat Scotiand-yard, Whitehall Pimlico, London. 


~ Great Scotland yard, Whitehall. x BRIC TTI, 
—Mr. of Carrara 

NOTICE. -—PATENT PORTLAND CEMENT. N Pe oe f. Phy wena the only rare, 

The CO-PARTNERSHIP lately subsisti in the United Kingdom selling Italian Marble the produce of his | 
ROBINS, ASPDIN, and COX, having been DISSOLVE EDs on | own quarries, begs to inform the gentlemen connected with the 
the 7th day of November last, by a decree of his Honour at oy mae that he has established, in London, the most exten- 
the Vice-Chancellor Turner, and an injunction granted. re- | sive Depét of Statuary. Veined, Sicilian, Dove, and Black and Gold 
straining William Aspdin, then of Orme House, Northfleet. | yarbles. at CARRARA WHARF, THAMES BANK, PIMLICO, Ico. 
Kent, from intermeddling with, or receiving or disposing of any | the foot of Vauxhall-bridge.—O fice, 8, Cresoent-terrace, M 
of the moneys, property, or assets of the said late partnership, and Mr. THOS. THOMPSON, Agent. 
from using or gor pledging. the name thereof for any purpose what- | ———— 
soever, BINS and COX, being alone authorised to TO SCULPTORS, MARBLE mae. AND BUILDERS. 
wind up ‘the affairs of the late Co-partnership, request the Creditors TALIAN and GALWAY MARBLE 
of the late Firm forthwith to render their ~ yo = the ane i a as + UAKRIER. 4 as 
ane te Seeset; = J th di 4 “ith aa the Depot. Whitehall Wharf, Parliament-street, Westminster. 
pleased, at their convenience, to pay their accounts, either a ‘ - . 

Cement Works, Northfleet, Kent, or at Great Scotland-yard, Mr. FRANKLIN begs to inform the above that he is new 
Whitehall, where Messrs, ROBINS and COX continue to carry on ara Ge shove — ym. Bas hy Rs =| 
‘actu. yy ti o in ocks 0 ir é 

thele Hana weend Trade in Postinnd Cement, in connection slabs. of various thicknesses, the produce of his own quarries. 
which, on account of their superiority, have supplied the London 
market for the last twenty years. 

Just arrived, ex Windaworth and Favourite, Legho 

Superior Statuary, Vein, Sicilian, Dove. "Black ¢ — Gold, new 











with Messra Goodwin and Schmidt, under the style or firm of 
Ri )BINS and COMPANY. 


OMAN and OTHER CEMENTS. 
Manufactured by J. M. BLASHFIELD, successor to the 





ai . in 1794, fi trod coloured Marbles, and St. Ann's, at reduced rates. 
Ps ARKE AR MAN CEMENT $e Ayo a "Porth: me The following vesse' a ont so a eitatensy, 
men - Soe; » ons, 80 blocks o' 
Tras yoy nglish and French Plaster, Terra Cotta Chimney Pots, | | Fencer, * j a Dove, Vein, Sicilian. 
ufactory. Mill Wall, Poplar; Depéts. Commercial-road, | Merchar 35 blocks. 
— Lambeth ; ‘and’ Paddington. basin. |» aie sida. 7s tons. 


we will be SOLD he barges, at WHITEHALIL- 


he 

7 | o »! ° i b MARSH.— 

PE RMANENT STUCCO WASH, eda ca Fae AY, ith 'N VEMBER, by Mr. 

WITHOUT ony By Rt ag! 4) CORRUPTIBLE 

used ARBLE.—To MASONS, BUILDERS, and 

Asused at St. George's Howplial.Hiyde Park Corner | M4 OTHERS.—Now on SALE, at the Stone, Marble, and | 

JOHNS and CO. having effected some important improvements | woog Sawing and Planing Mills, Commercial-road, Pimlico, the 

in the manufacture of this very useful material, confidently offer it | | largest stock in England of veined and other MARBLES, in slab 

b h... notice of the Ls the Public generally. as possessing | OF block, to select from, at the lowest current prices. Marble sawn 
ry advantage over the RK — Wash or Water Colour for | carefully packed, and delivered to railway station or vessel. 

STUCCO or BRICK WORK. It is be | 
other—DOES NOT WASH a perfectly dryin | portland, 








Stone Colour, but —o- Vein and Sicilian sawn at 54. per foot for cash. 
Part Spring, Robin Hood, Hare-hill, Wingerwort 


twentyfour hours, &_non-absorbent, is admirably | | York, and other Stone in general use, from the best quarries, 
for Railway Stations, ‘Union A I —s | either in blocks, landings, slabs, or sinks. Granite, Portland, 
Schools, Pisses, Sx oe an twill cover yards It w Hare-hill, and other Curb. JOHN HOLMES, Agent. 


keep goed for yours ant MAY ES EXPORTED WITH PER. N.B. A lot of Marble Chimney Picees on hand to be soid cheap. 


JOMNS and CO.'8 STUCCO CEMENT — This cement. from the | 
great jeness 1 TNA as We 
den _ ase Habe ve al other materials of its kind ; it | Belvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list of prices of the 
isin canto dualities be painted or papered in a few days; | best WELSH Srare. SLABS, planed both faces, will be sent on 
never blisters. cracks, ; Soon seosenenen Re as stone ; gp ney (post paid) being made, and inclosing a postage stamp. 
and may be cleaned with @ rush and water. ¢ prices are under those advertised for inferior slates. 


The merits of the PAINT are well known “for its application to 
stages werlper Gl kines, end external week generally. Numerous HE PIMLICO SLATE WORKS. 
pe nto fe Sole Age information may pee | Patronized by Royalty. the a of the Nobility, the Clergy, 

pee he Sole nd, Upper Tham oan HARE te Co ee ae | Architects of Rankpenee, Build Railway Contractors, and the 
28, Steel Alt ow~ | Public generalle.— MAGNUS S ENAMELLED SLATE motwith. 
ance to wholesale d the vile i ~ - and infringements of his patent that 


ZZOLANA —— the Mine of St. Paul, at | are sttenete. es ~— in —— rihan marhie 
ve much cheay _ 
Rome.—CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, and OTHERS con- | | Price lists aA cps ee ae ate hee to any partof the kinedem 
structing or repairing Docks, Wells, Foundations of Houses, | erati« Cisterns, Pilters, Dairy and Larder Shelves, Wine Cellar 
or other works where the is to Cf oe the Filtration of  Pittines, Slabs, and every variety of plain Slate-Work, at prices 
Water, are recommended to use Porzolana, which is the | that defy competition.—39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place. 
only true hat and durable solidity to | 
hy ie works. Mortar made of lime and Pozzolana is also 
ticul recommended in building houses. Th ls are 





TIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE WORKS, 














e Vt Compa SLATE SLABS.—The Valentia 
im to When common mortar is = the damp of lab Company invite attention to their Slabs now supplied, 
the atmosphere in rainy weather attracts the saline particles in | of very large dimensions and of superior quality. T . 
rating, produce a moisture in the interior of | — ad atthe British Museum, National Gallery, Bethlem Hospital, 
urious "o the furniture and to the health of | yarions lunatic asylums, the Ordnance Works, Model Prison, Pen- 
iho ommolana delivered to rt of the United | Ua cctiedachine Firewer'en the prey deb pe OT wo — 
any port of the Un an shire, Breweries, the § 
oad small quantitiesin | mouth Barracks, and are kept in oval in large 


cargoes 
Ki very moderate terms, and large or 
neg Freeman's Wharf 3 Mitlbank-street 





A Merars A. SNIDER, PELLEGRINI, and CO. Tooley-street ; and Messrs. BRA Bra, Belved 
vols te 3, Fenchurch-street, London btained. 


may be o 


by i Mesa SHARPE, shire or 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
RANDELL and SAUNDERS, 
QUARRYMEN and STONE-MEKCHANTS, 

BATH. 

(DEPOTS.) 

Great Western Railway Station.... PADDINGTON. 

Great Western Railway Station.... BRISTOL 





Hope-street, Mount-pleasant ...... LIVERPOOL. 

Castle-fields ........csecseeee baaidens MANCHESTER. 
Tat prom at he quay and pcimeetae 

to any part of the on seplication 





MARKET WHARF Sean s. PARK 
ve BASIN — MARTIN and WOOD solictt the aitention 
oe ers, 
| Fou. and Derby Mtone; sie “Blates. Lime, Goment, 
Plaster, Bricks. Tiles, Lathe, Fire-zoods, Fire-st one. &6. sold at 
Steve Landi x yy - ao sh 4 Head : 

er t 
| ings let on anne & A Stock of Northen Drain Pipes ap ay 
always on hand. Mortar, Lime, and Hair, F ine Stuf 
| attention paid to country orders 


| CORSHAM- -DOWN, and other BATH and 
PAINSWICK STONE —M ARTIN and WOOD beg to in- 
| form their Friends and the Building Trade generally, that = 
aww Poy joguinie for 4 fo MARKET WHARY, oom ad 
PARK. RK BABIN 


CAM A RIGS car ee 
ual des Abattotrs, Caen, and ot @. Ned Lisvameet. 4 
mark from Caen to ony pert. a 


AEN and AUBIGNY STONE— 
Gates and George, late of the firm of LUARD, BEEDHAM, 





| 











and Co. : io 7 py Merchants, a Ww 4 
Rotherh: don, ‘aen, Norman: Depit— pe-street, 
Mount Pleasant. Sy <a iw Fields. Manchester - nforma- 


fon, ap ond am Ci Wharf, 
4 mmples fo may be oom ma of the Otie Office of“ The Bula 


Tr STONE.—Paving, 32s. 38s. and 42s. per 
100 feet ; York sinks beg A — rice, viz. Is Sd. per foot 

sills, 7d. to 10. ; coping. Sid. to per foot. ‘Chimney-pots, 
stone pipes, clay ditto, tiles, &c. _ reduced prices. Country 
builders will find a decided advantage in making their purchases 
at this wharf, which is most conveniently situsted for carriage by 
railway or exnal hige Whaat, list sent free on spoliestion to E. and W. 
eo le harf, City-road—N.B. Cash prices on the 
wha 


PAVING, 25. 9d." per SQUARE YARD.— 
| s Warehouses, and fans A description —- = Pavement laid 


down at 
e above teed.—Apply to JO 
PILKINGTON POLONCE LOS eORITUMEN PAVE sou% 
OFFICE, MO NUMENT CHA —~_o 14, FISit STRERT- 
HILL.—N.B. Coan way Enzi 


and Con- 
—s supplied with th the best. bit pe ag pon covering ine betdaes and 














\ MINTON and CO.’S ENCAUSTIC and 
other PATENT TILES for Churches. Entrance Halls, 
Conservaterien Balconies, &c. ; Antique, Geometrical. and Alham- 
bric Mosaics, manufactures of a highly decorative character and 
extreme darability, Slabs and Tiles for Fireplaces and Hearth: 
Covings for Grates. Door Furnitare, White Glazed and t—-" 
Tiles for Baths, Dairies, and Kitchen may be had in 
variety at their Warehouse, 9, Albion-piace, Blackfriars. 
London,a and at their Manufactory,Stoke-upon-Trent, Sta 


NCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS at VERY 
LOW PRICES.—MAW and CO. of Worcester, being about 
to remove their works to Benthall, near Broseley, Salop (which 
will be their address after Christmas), are disposing of all second 
| quality tiles, viz such as are somewhat defective, but he wy —_ 
| good, di . and | . at prices whi 
an opportun: ty not likely again to oceur of so cheapl oome 
public and private edifices with this useful production o a 
art. Estimates furnished, with designs. showing the patterns, 
| ancient or modern, arranged ‘to snit any ziven dimensions ; bat an 
a ro eat is my as the stock diminishes in variet -< 
iP well as quantity. N.B. MAW’S BOOK of ENCAUS 
MLE PATTERN and ‘their arrangements will be sent free _-- 
application to MAW and CO. Worcester, 


PAN TILES, 48s. ; Plain, 32s. 6d.; superior White 
sims Suffolk Facing, Red — Fire Brick, 653.— Best Stourbridge, 

Welsh, and Newcastle Fire Bricks, qm Tiles, Clay, Windsor 
| Le &ec. Gas and other shaped G Windsor and Nonsuch 
| Oven Tiles and Bricks, Dutch and English Clinkers, Patent Male 

kiln and Corn-drying finely-perforated Tiles, 12in. and 9 in. Pavi 
ditto, unequalled in quality and colour, at WAR D’S old-establ ished 
Honduras Wharf, Southwark, London. Thames Sand 
Concrete, Gravel, &e. &e. 


PLAIN TILES and HOLLOW BRICKS for 
SA LE.—Builders are Hy informed, they can be sup- 
| Pied with good hollow bricks, of the usual size and shape y solid 


. 

















| 


ricks, at a less price than stock. 2g ye a FE 4 plain 

| tiles, made by machinery, su are 

| | sold ne yeen oes Cay sow terms mer of ply s °sOHN hing yet ered Upnor, 
en 





RIC CK, Mala Catters, Yellow and Pale 
Secon: vio ickin, good and sound quality, 
constantly at HL. DODDS Tricks which are only 
quarter of an oe walk from the City.—H. D. earnestiy = 
| purchasers to favour him with a visit, in order to inspect his stock, 
| and to judge for themselves. 
| Malm Place, half-washed Stocks, and Place Bricks. also _—- sale. 
| These "bricks are sound, well burnt, and —— from 
ee large proportion of the stock being suitable for 
extern 

| Apply to HENRY DODD and CO. at the Counting-house, Hoxton 
| a Grange-walk, near the Rosemary Branch, Hoxton. 


B. Red pit sand sicenneh Guile Se 
ang saline 


mo. This —_ from its not contain 
| Matter, is acknowledged to be preferable to ay 
HITE SUFFOLK and RED FACING 
BRICKS of superior quality. Moulded Bricks to any 


bag KENT. and ~~~ BRICKS; also Yellow and 
Pale Malm Seconds, Cutters, Paviors, Shippers, &c. &c. 
KENTISH RAG STONE of the finest quality, and of the blue 


FURTHER ant CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION A Paice: 


FURTHER 
Apply to Mr. BENJAMIN GOUGH, 27,N 
ply N ewington-crescent, 


WHITE BLUNHAM BRICKS and TILES.— 
These Goods,so j celebrated for 











RIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO PEAKE’S 
TERRO-METALLIC TILES, PIPES, &. 
RATED TRADE LI containing much information 
Be vhialaied testimoniais a ~ 
MATERIAL vith. when well qrought is probably superior per 
— plain or chequered floors, for paying and er 
le also many other epeoms 
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HARTLEY’ 


TO ) ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &e . 


$ PATENT ROUGH PLATE 


Q@LASS&, 


1-8th thick, or 21bs. to the foot ; 3-16ths, or 3lbs.; and 1-4th, or 4]bs. to the foot, for 
RIDGE AND FURROW ROOFS, GREENHOUSES, RAILWAY STATIONS, ENGINE SHEDS, MILLS, MARKET HALLS, AND 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS GENERALLY. 





It being universally admitted that Glass in Roofs of a permanent character should not be less than one-eighth of an inch thick, jreiching two pounds to the foot, Messrs. JAMES HARTLEY 


and CO. have directed their attention to the manuf 


facture of a description 


ROUGH PLATE GLASS THAT COMBINES SIZE AND SeREN GTH WITH ECONOMY OF COST. 
The PATENT ROUGH PLATE is manfactured in sizes expressly for Ridge and Furrow Roofs, gi occurs sits NONT NTitas ne SPA 12 foot ry a poh peed not bender 1 weight for weight that ofcommon Crown Glam 


transparent, blinds are unnecessa 


N.B.—The Patent 


Not being t Te bey Se in ba penne - pagina Wy. gt 
‘acto! , &c., for which purposes suppl 

tories and Roofs of all kinds ; also F — For further information apply ¢ to Messrs. JAMES HARTLEY and CO., Wear G 

Rough Piate is supplied at a much lower cost than the common Roug 


RENC 
all sizes, from 8 b; 


Sinches an 
Doh Pit Sunderland 


d strength render it eminently suitable for the Glazing of Conger. 


h Plate.—May 1, 1851. 








GLASS 


_— —— 


IN EVERY VARIETY MANUFACTURED 


FOR SHOP FRONTS, WINDOWS, AND HORTICULTURAL PURPOSES. 
THOMAS MILLINGTON, IMPORTER AND DEALER, 87, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHOUT 


103 by 8} 


lig by 94 2 4 +A 


MILLED SHEET LEAD, PATENT LEAD PIPE, SOIL PIPE, COCKS, 


Cases rze sheets, cupuriet, for Shop Fronts or inies =) in either 100, 200, or 300 feet cases, 
ROUGH PLATE anne: . "Sky lights, Conservatories, and Pavements, frem 3 i 
COLOURED GLASS :—Ruby, 1s. 4d. ; Green, 1s. 2d ; Blue, 10d. ; Purple, 10d.; Yellow, 10d. ; and Orange, 10d. 








SHEET Rea ASB, 16 of. to the wa 4 reodeet Boxes, and oo sizes, at 188. each, ny: — aees 


ie by 14 20 by 15 


re white, for models. 
SLATES AND TILES. with every article, on the lowest terma. 


VARNISHES AND COLOURS. 





3 by 104 

at 208. had ‘00 feet, or 24d. pe wie” 
n. to 1} in. thick. habeas chon given for Plate Glass and Patent 1 Plate, for Shop Fronts, &e. 
“teas Ornamental @ 


be by 20 
by 15 


1s, per foot, in the sheets. Ventilating Glass. Glass Shades of 


WATERCLOSETS, 


GENUINE WHITE LEAD, BRUNSWICK GREENS, BLUE, CHROMES, PAINTERS’ BRUSHES, GLAZIERS’ DIAMONDS AND TOOLS, 








REDUCTION 


IN THE PRICES OF PLATE GLASS. 


THE UNION PLATE GLASS COMPANY respectfully inform the Trade and the Public generally, that they have revised their Tariff of Prices, and made considerable 


reductions therein. 


The New Lists may be had on application at the Works, Pocket Nook, St. Helens. 
Warehouse, 99, Hatton-garden, London; 11, York-street, » Menohestars 15, South John-street, oro Messrs, C. and J, MALLOCK, 30, Turner’s-court, Glasgow ; 


OHN DIX and CO. Bath- street, Bristol. 





NEW PATENT SHEET GLASS, sold in cases, 
containing 25 sheets, 48 inches long by 36 inches wide—3W 
feet, at 3/. 98 percase, net cash. Especial attention is directed to 
the size, 48 by 36 inches, containing 12 superficial feet, and weighing 

from 16 to 17 oz. to the foot, which is the largest ever made. 
Also any of the ‘ene Lary at 18s. nes 100 feet :-— 


10 by 9, 11 by 9, 13 by 9, 15 by 9 

16 by 9, 17 by 9 18 by 2 by 20 by 
WWbyido, Whyld, MbyloQ, byl, Wbyl 17 By 10, 
1éby 10, 19byl0, Wbyld, Wbyl0, BW by 10. 

I4byll, Wbyll, ibyll, I7byll, i8byl, 
19 by 11, 20 by 11, 21 by uu, 22 by 11, 25 by 11. 
14 by 12, 17 by 12, 20 by 12, 21 by 12, 

22 by 12, 23 by 12, 24 by 12, 25 Ly 12. 

16 by 13, iv by 13, 19 by 13, 21 by 13, 

22 byl 4 byl 


3, 4 t 3, 25 by 13, 26 by 13. 
17 by 14, oy byl4, @by id, SBbyl4, by 14, 26 by 14 
Sixteen Ounces to the Foot. 
‘oreign Sheet Giass, of very superior quality, packed in cases of 
200 feet, and in sizes varying from 36 by 26 to 44 by 30 inches, at 38s. 
40s. and 428. per case. 
JAMES PHILLIPS and ©O. 116, BISHOPSGATE-STREET 
WITHOUT. 





PAPER-HANGINGS of various kinds. 


intendence of Mr. A. W. PUGIN, Architect. 


ancient character. 
4, Wigmore-street, November, 1852, 


NGENT HOVSE-FVRNITVRE 


In erder to supply the ab mee yy A which has hitherto existed in Furniture suitable for the many Munsions that 
have been erected o e MEDIZVAL STYLES, Messrs. 
etvutien to this aie an ~+}" a4 penn appropriate specimens in the various branches of 

STUFFS for HANGINGS, in simple Worsted Damask, in Silk ; also in Tapestry of Bauderkin. 
CARPETS, plain or in rich Velvet pile, with appropriate Borders. 


CRACE have ge ps thei 
Furnishing. 


OAK CABINETS, Buffets, Octagon Library and Occasional Tables, Benches, Chairs, and other useful and appropriate Furniture 
They have also received from Messrs. HARDMAN, of Birmingham, samples of their Metal 
sticks i Tables, Salons, Flagons, and other Ornaments for Sideboards, after the manner of the Middle 


The whole of the a arp Furniture, &c. is designed after Ancient Authorities, and executed under the immediate super- 


Work ; Chandeliers, Sconces, Candle- 
Ages. 


To render this Furniture monde available, a considerable portion has been arranged in the simplest manner, consistent with its 








ATENT and BRITISH PLATE GLASS.— 
JAMES HETLEY and Co. beg to inform Architects, 
Builders, and the Trade generally, that their new Tariff of Prices 
for the above will be sent on application ; ; they will also, on receipt 
of particulars, furnish estimates for any description of Glass now 
manufactured.—Patent Plate, Sheet, Crown, and Ornamental 
Window Glass Warehouse, 35, Soho-square. London. 


HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg to 
inform my friends and the public, that I have now com- 
pleted anew ENGINE, and, owing tothe facility with which I can 
execute orders, [ am enabled to reduce my former prices consider- 
ably. The prices are now from ON E SHILLING PER FOOT SUP. 
and Borders from SIXPENCE PER FOOT RUN. A large quan- 
tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock. Embossing and 
painted work on the most moderate terms. CHARLES LONG, 
o. 1, King-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.—Cash only. 


plate, GLASS.—E. and W. H. JACKSON 
beg to inform the trade that they have 
REDTS ED THEIR PRICES OF PLATE GLASS. 
Estimates forwarded o- Sex): on at ry 
WAREHO USE, 35, ORD- STR tEET. 


beg to call the 








E, 24. -H. JACKSON, 
4e attention of Builders and the Trac le to the LOW PRICES 
oftheir PATENT PLATE GLASS, BRITISH PLATE, silvered 
and for glazing, _of unrivalled quality and finish ; ROUGH 
PLATE, CROWN, SHEET, COLOURED, and ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS, in evéry variety, of the best manufacture, at the lowest 
terms. Designs and estimates furnished for ornamental windows, 


either for house or church decoration.—All applications for esti- 
mates and lists of peiocs to be made at their warehouse, 
315, OXFORD-STRE 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


J: AMES MILES’S cheap ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN WINDOW-GLASS WAREHOUSE, 18. Church- 
street, Shoreditch. near the Eastern Counties Railway Terminus. 
Cases of foreign sheet, various sizes, 4is. 200 feet; crates of sheet. 
14 to 16 oz. 24d. per foot; geek crown C CC, 18, 28s. and also CC, 
18, 338. per crate; patent plate; Hartley's ROUGH PLATE; 
stained, a, and ornamental glass ; crown squares of every 
size in stock; sheet lead; pipe; patent gas-pipe; solder and 

lumbers’ brass work of all kin ~} ; white lead, onls. and colours, at 
ow prices; LARGE STOCK. of PAPER- HANGINGS | old lead 
bonght in any quantity, or taken in exchange. Sashes glazed and 
primed in oi! at very low prices, in any pane 


(CHEAF WINDOW GLASS WAREHOUSE, 
30, Prince’s-street, Leicester-squa e.—Established 1793. 
ROBT. METTAM having purchased the above long-established 
business, begs to call the attention uf Builders and the Trade in 
general to the low pri:es of Patent Plate, Crown, Sheet, and Hor- 
ticultural Window Glass. Estimates furnished for Rough, Plate, 
Stain d. Ground, and Ornamental (lass. Builders’ Sashes glazed, 
3d. per foo: super. Price lists forwarded on application, post free. 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


M. CASENTINI takes this opportunity of 

informing them that he has just received. direct from 
Paris ‘oleae assortment of new designs that have never been in- 
troduced into this country before, such as centre flowers, friezes. 
consoles, panele, drops, &c. &c.; Corinthian, Tonic, Gothic and 
other capitals Modellir ing and casting in all its branches for the 
trade on the most | terms. en vag A orders executed on 
the shortest notice —N.I wanted for the above 
business —Mr. CASENTING Mother Noe 56, Oakley-street, W est- 
minster-road. 





TO COACH-BULLDERS, W WHRELWRIGHTS, AND 
ABO UT 1,200 capital, ary. well - seasoned 


EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD SIMMS 
(late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico apn 8 
naint Builders and the Trade that he has now on h 
at his ee i Lgl Y ite kind ever onaene’. a avery | 
aa Awe AS d Well-seasoned O 
PARED FLOORI G BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING 


and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Prices. Also, Slander, | 

Deals, Oak Planks, Scantlings, Sash Sills, voulding ings qeoeaeet © by | 

ee et Laths, & &e.— App y at EB, SIMMS’S Cleave's) 
anufactory, Wilton-road, Pimlico 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


Peeue for SALE, at E. ULLER’S Depot, 27, Wha: 

oad, City-r Spanish and Tek ene Mahozany, Wainscot. 
emntesen, Limetree, Birch, Beech, aud Veneers. Flooring and | 
Match Boards, &c. 





E ASONED FLOORING PLANED to a) 
paralle! width and thickness by improved patent machinery, 
at very reduced prices, as under :— 
Per square. 
xr inch ees estihvebaedl —- -_ white 





Per —- 
2s. 6d. 


” 





1 15 

2 er cent. discount allowed off” amounts exceedin : twenty 
pounds. Also timber, planks, deals, battens, scantling, sash-ciils, 
* % conte low } Delivered free to any railway station in 
sondon. erms, 


bridge-street, Old St. Pancras-road, close to the Goods Terminus of 
the ireat Northern Railway. 


of all sorts, from } inch to 1} inch thick, planed to a parallel width | 


Neer ED WOODS by the Patent Desicesting 


ARCHBUTT re ATKINSON, St. Pancras Saw-milis. Cam- | 


LEONARD SUGDEN, Manufacturer of Doors, 

hes, and Frames to the Trade, 59, Gra road, Ber- 
mondsey, begs to inform builders a then that he has always on 
Sale a large Assortment of pn rath ASHES, and FRAM S of 
the best quality, at greatly reduced prices. Well-seasoned four 
panel ij in. square doors, 32. 10s. oa demas 14 in. sashes and frames 
complete, with nosings and mouldin s sashes double hung, fitted 
in and primed, 8 zuineas per dozen. — A full list of prices may 
be had on application. 


| 7 
| .. OBERT WARD (late T. Adams), Bermondsey 
New-road, having taken the premises and purchased the 
| goodwill of the business lately carried on as above by Mr. Thomas 
| Adams. respectful 4 Lg & as, to inform Builders wand consumers 
of wood general! wil on the same 
principle as the ate ~Ase The saiosk, which is he | ‘assorted, 
will consist of every description of building timber, deals, mould- 
ings, prepared floor-boards, mahogany, wainscot, English woods, &c 


URRAND'S ** BONDED and SUFFERANCE 
ARF,” TIMBER-PRESERVING ag yo 
| HITHE —BETHELL’S process consists in timber 
with creosote, or oil of tar, and is or applicable’ for Rail- 
way Sleepers, Bridge Timber, Telegraph Piers, Doc 
Harbours, &. ; an ‘the Outside Planking of Sh ps and Barges. 

And also for use in the colonies, as being perfectly impervious to 
the attacks of all land or marine insects. PAYNE'S, Sir W. 
BURNETT'S, and MARGARY’S processes, in addition to their 
——— properties, are likewise non-combustible, and are, 

uently, adopted in her Majesty's Dock Yards, as a preven- 
tive of fire in Ship Building; and are also extensively used in 
 ontheg Farm, and general Building. 

Extensive and ae complete Machinery for the application of 
the above processes has been erected on these premises, which, 
being close to the great Timber Depét of the Docks, are advan- 
tageously situated for land conveyance, or re-shipment ; and from 














MUIR'S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 


SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAMSTREET, PIMLICO. 
TIMBER of any size, PLANKS, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, &c., sawn on the most approved 1 
Boards, &c., Fie Mil matched, and rooved.” v Mui Pe Patent | 


Machinery. yt Mills have all the vantages of navigation and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods feteke etched from the docks, and home free of 
charge. 


Address to HENRY SOUTHA 


Saw Mills, Gilli han treet Piml 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and P laning, — 





THE GENERAL WOOD- CUTTING 
COMPANY, TiMBER WHARF. 
SAWIES, FLAaiS AND MOU GIR MILLS, 
Belvedere-road, I tambeth, near Waterloo-bridce, 

are prepared to supply timber and deals, &c. cut and uneut, to hs 
extent, ot the currer press joes of iy he as i*t keep a larze 
pa 4 go ep FLOO = .. a Maton BOARDS, 
which, being mamufactured by ve they offer at the lowe 

remunerating profit. Buyers of emelves th from the 3 


Sufferance Privileges, are, consequently, equally ap- 
plicable for for Colonial and Foreign ‘rads. ¢ P. BT. QUINTIN 
aan charges and every particular o ° 
oF on the Wharf; or at Mr. BUR Office, 
“Gharlotte-tow. Mansion-house, Cit ¥. 


INDOW BLINDS.--TYLOR and PACE, 
Window Blind Manufacturers, 313. Oxford-street, adjoin'ng 
Hanover-squ ‘re. and 3, Queen-street. Cheapside, London, submit 
the following PRICES of WIND Ww BLINDS, which they can 
recommen t as being made inthe b s‘ maaner :—Venetian blinds, 
per square foot, 8d. ; rr! — blip 
on spring rolle 8, 8d. ; ze wire blin 
1s. 10d. ; 3 poster tae biin in ditto, vis ok 5 euteate seer 
stri clo cases, 1s, Tal lin great . 
i lacienn. with prices and discoun to. ‘builders a.dthe trade, 
forwarded on application, post free. 


TAINING DEAL TO IMITATE ALL 
| KINDS of of It roy baled neo iy *Varninhe for 
street, Gabeheiews 


GTEPHENS' S LIQUID OAK, MAHOGANY, , 
and SATIN WOOD STAINS, for staining herr sorts 0 
Inferior babi at af sy give them’ the appearal d char 
of the more and ornamental kinds. In "the  BUILDI 
and DECORATING CHURCHES, where it is desirable to give to 
the ch kind of w the f Oak, or to 


























y. 
will find their extensive saw mills a convenience for the i a 
_ A aoe of their purchases to any panes fe eee 

The Company beg leave to call the attention of the t to 
NEW MOULDING LIST, the largest ever mde ot ewe Amd 
that, in addition to the numerous patterns therein delineated 
— mac —— enables them to execute every description of 
ings, from venuicinsvions &c. with an accuracy and 





SPOKES, free from sap, at Mr. N . 13, Vauxhall, near 
Nine Elias Station —Partieu fare tJ ot N 
at ey aes of JOHNSON and SON, Timber 


which conch Srregy — 
early 300 diagrams, with prices 

attached, may be had at the ~ 4 or or shall be fe oF 
* of six postage stamps (the amount of the postage thereon oa ia 





o 
make Deal assume the character 1 Oak Panelling, whereby the 
effect of the pace costly may be produced by the = of a mee 
material, these stains will be found more effective than an , ne 
hitherto "oeuployed. For the exposed Timbers of the inside 4. x 
Roofs of Churches, by brushing them over with the Biatl, Tthe 
operation is very rapidly, and of course economically eftected, the 
eppsarance of an oaken root FA wognese. -— oneste tt is 
of the seats, e fronts 0 jeries, 
equally advantagesus. Prepared by HENRY sTHPHENS ani 
; may be obtained at 54, Stamford aon, and at the Office of ‘4 
Builder,” at both which places may be had the proper Varnis2 av 
Size, with directions for use. 
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